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The enfranchized woman keeps climbing higher and 
higher. How far will she go.—Chicago Tribune (Copyright). 
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John Bull thinks they are giving him rather too much of 


a good thing.—London Bystander. 
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Uncle Sam would like France to pay for the last war be- 
fore starting another one.—Stuttgart Simplicissimus. 


















The schoolmaster wishes the pupil would pay more at- 
tention to his legitimate studies——New York Times. 
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Bess—-Somebody passed a_ counterfeit 
dime on Bob a year ago, and he hasn't 
been able to get rid of it since. 

Maiden Aunt (horrified)—What! Does 
that young man never go to church, then? 
—St. Paul Dispatch. 


Mildred—Madge’s complexion has im- 
proved wonderfully of late. 

Marjorie—Yes, she is beginning to un- 
derstand how to put it on. 

Heinrich—Vot vos you doing, Hans? 

Hans—I vos my vill making. To mein 
vife everything I give—to mein sister the 
remainder I leave—toe mein brudder the 
residue shall have—und all that vos after 
that left ofer to you, Heinrich, is——Boston 
Transcript. 

en eo ‘s 

A woman, very careful of her reading, 
asked the late Hamilton W. Mabie, one day, 
to recommend to her a really good novel. 

“Why not try ‘A Kentucky Cardinal’?” 
suggested Mr, Mabie. 

“No,” replied the woman, “I don’t care 
for theological works.” 

“But,” said Mr. Mabie, “this cardinal was 
a bird.” 

“That may be,” answered the woman 
icily, “but that wouldn’t recommend him 
to me.”—Ladies’. Home Journal. 


“Shay, offisher, wheresh th’ corner?” 

“You're standing on it.” 

“°S no wonder I couldn’t find it?”—Chi- 
cago Ledger. 





He—My father weighed only four pounds 
at his birth. 
She—Good gracious! Did he live? 


Mr. Carr—-So you spent Sunday with 
Subbubs, did you? Is his house far from 
the station? 

Mr. Shanks—About two miles, as the 
dust flies. 


Hearing a faint rustle in the dark hall- 
way below, the elder sister, supposing the 
young man had gone, leaned over the balus- 
trade and called out: “Well, Bessie, have 
you landed him?” 

There was a deep, sepulchral silence for 
some moments, It was broken hy the hesi- 


tating, constrained voice of the young 
man: “She has!”—Argonaut. 
Roberts—What’s the matter? Finances 


bothering you? 

Richard—Yes; I owe Rogers $5, and today 
I’ve got it, and he knows I’ve got it, and 
he knows I know he knows I’ve got it— 
Legion Weekly. 


Myer—I wonder why Browne added the 
“e” to his name after inheriting a fortune? 

Gyer—He probably figured out to his own 
satisfaction that rich people are entitled to 
more ease than poor people. 





Willis—What is it when you're married 
twice at the same time? 

Gillis—Polygamy, 

Willis—And when you're married once? 

Gillis—Monotony.—Cornell Widow, 


“Pa, why do they say in the market re- 
ports that wheat is nervous?” 

“I guess, son, it is because it expects to 
be thrashed.”—Boys’ Life. 


“Well, well!” interestedly ejaculated a re- 
cently arrived guest. “Look at that man 
running with all his might up the street! 
What do you suppose is the reason for his 
haste?” 

“That’s Austin Aggle,” replied the land- 
lord of the Pruntytown tavern. “Knowing 
him as well as I do, I presume he has had 


a hint that trouble of some kind is going 


to happen in the other end of town, and he 
is rushing there to act as innocent by- 
stander.”—Country Gentleman. 


A Wisconsin editor was visiting in‘ Chi- 
cago and decided to buy a new Panama hat. 
Going into a store, he asked the price of 
one that looked good to him. The clerk 
replied: “Fifteen dollars.” 

“Where are the holes?” the editor asked. 

The clerk appeared bewildered for a mo- 
ment, but managed to ask, “What holes?” 

The editor replied: “The holes for the 
ears of the ass that would pay $15 for a 
hat like that.” 


“IT never knew till I got a car,” said 
Bishop Eighthly, “that profanity was so 
prevaicnt.” 

“Do you hear much of it on the road?” 

“Why,” said the bishop, “nearly every- 
body | bump into swears dreadfully.”— 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 








Hiram—Do you give your stock plenty of 
exercize? 

Cyrus—No, they give me plenty.—Farm 
Journal. 


Mother—Willie, did the grocer tell you 
these eggs were fresh? 

Willie—He didn’t say, but he told me 
to hurry home with them. 


Mrs, Kawler—Do you ever permit your 
husband to have his own way? 

Mrs, Stuart—Oh, yes, occasionally. He 
is sure to make a fool of himself and that 
makes him easier to manage next time. 
Boston Transcript. 


“Fadder, dese shoes hurts me every step 
I take!” 

“Then take longer steps, my son, and 
there won’t be so many hurts.” 


She—Have you noticed what a lot of 
simple little things there are in evening 
gowns this year? 

He—I should say I have. 
with at least 20 of them. 


“What do you think of a man who picks 
a woman up in the street?” 

“That depends upon whether her fall 
was due to man or a banana peel.”—Fun 
Beok, 


Mr, Jones saw a small boy carrying a big 
bundle of newspapers under his arm. He 
felt sorry for the youngster and said: 
“Don’t all those papers make you tired, my 
hoy?” 

“No,” 
them.” 


I’ve danced 


replied the lad; “I don’t read 





“Arthur,” said a young artist to a friend, 
“do you see that lady and gentleman who 
are looking at my picture, and talking in 
such low, earnest tones?” 

“Yes,” replied the friend, 

“I wish you would saunter by carelessly 
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and find out what they are saying. It looks 


like business.” 

“She is calling him down for staying out 
‘ate last night,” said the friend, returning, 
—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 


Tom—Lucile paints and powders a govd 
deal, doesn’t she? 

Dick—Yes, when you kiss her it’s just 
like eating a marshmallow. 


“Tl want to testify to the virtue of Dr. 
Quacknostrum’s Panacea,” writes a grate- 
ful correspondent. “My uncle took one hot- 
tle, and now I am his sole heir.” 


Jones—I never know what to do with m) 
week-end. 

Bones—Why not keep your hat on it? 
—American Boy, 


“IT will admit I haven’t always lived as | 
should, but I do love your daughter sin- 
cerely, and if ever I should make her un. 
happy I hope I will be made to suffer 
for it.” 

“Don’t let that worry you; she’ll attend 
to that."—London Tit-Bits. 


X. Ray—There is no doubting the bravy- 
ery of women. 

Y. Knett—No, I saw one of them hand a 
waiter a penny tip the other day.—Buffalo 
Express. 








Stage Hand (at the last minute sent to 
the stage to say a line for a missing actor) 
—The p’leece ’ave discovered everything, 
my lord, and are at the gate! 

The Wicked Earl—’Tis 
False ! 

Stage Hand—Orl right, guv’nor, go and 
ask the bloomin’ stage manager yerself! 


false, knave! 


THE DEAD PUSSY CAT 


You’s as ’tiff an’ as told as a stone, 
Little cat! 
Dey’s done frowed out an’ lef’ you alone, 
Little cat! 
I’s a-strokin’ you’s fur, 
But you don’t never purr 
Nor hump -up any whurr, 
Little cat— 
W’y is dat? 
Is you’s purrin’ an’ humpin’ up done? 


An’ w’y fer is your little foots tied, 
Little cat? 

Did dey pizen you’s tummick inside, 
Little cat? 

Did dey poun’ you wif bwicks, 

Or wif big nasty sticks, 

Or abuse you wif kicks, 
Little cat? 
Tell me dat! 

Did dey holler w’enever you cwied? 


Did it hurt very bad when you died, 
Little cat? 

Oh, w’y didn’t you wun off an’ hide, 
Little cat? 

I is wet in my eyes— 

*Cause I most always cwies 

W’en a pussy cat dies, 
Little cat— 
Tink of dat! 

An’ I is awfully solly besides. 


Dest lay dere in de soft gwown, 
Little cat, 


While I tucks de gween gwass all awown, 


Little cat. 
Dey can’t hurt you no more, 
W’en you’s tired an’ so sore, 
Dest sleep twiet, you pore 
Little cat, 
Wif a pat, 
An’ fordet all de kicks of de town. 
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A fine new $60,000 press is being specially made to print the Pathfinder. This press will fasten the paper together 
securely with wire staples, in place of the present unsatisfactory pasting. Other improvements are also in store. 
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Propose Arbitration Idea to Relieve Courts of Civil Suits 


Arbitration Society of America 

seeks to relieve court congestion 
by arbitrating civil disputes... It pro- 
poses to do this by establishing private 
arbitration courts all over the country. 
It has already instituted such a tribu- 
nal in New York city where it offers 
speedy trial of disputes brought before 
it. This “poor man’s court” is freed of 
all the customary legal red tape; it 
functions quietly and quickly, and 
without any undue publicity. By arbi- 
trating disputes which would otherwise 
result in extended lit- 
igation, this novel 
court is expected to 
climinate 75 per cent 
of the cases which 
crowd the calendars 
of the civil courts. It 
affords disputants an 
easy and inexpensive 
way of settling dif- 
ferences, free from 
heavy costs in mon- 
ey, wasted time, pro- 
tracted worries and 
lasting hatreds. The 
Manhattan arbitra- 
tion tribunal is oper- 
ating under a simple 
rule of procedure 
whereby disputants 
can tell their stories 
in their own way, 
before one or more 
arbiters selected by 


A NEW organization known as the 


ee ter ae 
o> an 


poser 


trade leaders, business men and other 
interested persons. Realization of the 
ultimate project to establish similar tri- 
bunals in every large city in the coun- 
try depends on the enactment by the 
various states of arbitration laws in 
agreement with the present New York 
state arbitration law that made the 
court possible. Stripped of its legal 


phraseology, this statute (as amended 
in 1920), in effect, provides that two or 
more persons may agree in writing to 
submit their differences to arbitration. 
This written agreement is binding and 


or canceled unless it is proved that it 
was procured by fraud, corruption or 
misconduct on the part of the arbiter. 
ihe Aivitration Society announces that 
it will undertake an active campaign in 
each state to arouse public interest on 
the importance of similar legislative 
enactments, When a uniform law is 
secured in all the states the society will 
proceed with its plan for establishing 
like arbitration courts in every large 
city. With that end in view, it plans 
to make the arbitration law a live legis- 
lative issue in state politics. Almost 

before the machinery 
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themselves. The par- 
ties involved may 
conduct their own 
cases or employ law- 
vers to do so, They 
can bring their dif- 
ferences to this court knowing that if 
the hearing involves a revelation of 
trade secrets or other confidential mat- 
ters there will be no unwelcome public- 
ity. At these trials hearsay and other 
informal evidence is admitted. It is 
not intended that the new tribunal shall 
operate in competition with the law 
courts. On the contrary, the plan is 
to have it co-operate with and supple- 
ment the civil courts. Criminal and 
divorce cases are, of course, excluded 
from its jurisdiction. The movement 
which resulted in the creation of this 
novel court was launched by the Law- 
yers’ Club in New York. The idea has 
been indorsed by many judges, lawyers, 


right in England. 


wilds of Patagonia. 


of the New York ar- 
bitration tribunal was 
set in motion, and be- 
fore the society was 
eight weeks old, the 
court handled its first 
case. This involved 
a complicated part- 
nership wrangle that 
might have dragged 
through the regular 
court for years, pil- 
ing up expense, re- 
ceiving unpleasant 
notoriety and engen- 
dering bitterness. But 
an arbiter selected 
by the court with the 
mutual consent of the 
contending factions 
smoothed over the 
difficulties in a re- 
markably short space 








Not long ago a prehistoric plesiosaurus was reported to have been discovered alive in the 
And now another of these antediluvian monsters has been located, 
This is an iguanodon or mammoth lizard. 
and 40 feet long, and this is a snapshot of him. 
He isn’t alive and never was. 


irrevocable; neither side can withdraw 
from the arrangement. Once having 
agreed to arbitrate, ordinary court liti- 
gation is absolutely closed to the con- 
tracting parties on the particular con- 
troversy involved. The arbitration court 
has the power to subpoena witnesses 
and compel production of evidence; in 
fact it exercizes the same authority as 
most duly constituted courts. The arbi- 
ter’s verdict is final. When it is con- 
firmed by a regular court it becomes, 
in effect, the judgment of that court, 
enforcible precisely like any other 
judgment. There is no appeal to the 
courts from an award in arbitration, 
and such an award cannot be vacated 


It is a 12 feet high 
But don’t be afraid. e 

He is merely a clever imitation, placed in the Crystal 
Palace grounds near London, to show people what these early inhabitants looked like. 


of time—two days. 
The feature of the 
trial, H it can be call- 
ed such—it was more 
like an open hearing 
—was the way in 
which the proceedings were stripped 
of all the old embarrassment of legal 
technicality. No summons, complaint, 
answer, demurrer or other pleadings 
were required. The agreement to arbi- 
trate set forth in five lines of typewrit- 
ing the direct point at issue. The tak- 
ing of the testimony required little 
more than an hour. Each party waived 
the taking of an oath by the other. 
Still another feature was that each side 
was permitted to give testimony in a 
purely conversational manner without 
being obstructed by technical objec- 
tions or subjected to the usual tiresome 
and confusing cross-examination. Each 
point was cleared up as it arose. To- 


is harmless. 
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wara the close of the hearing the arbi- 
ter frankly told the disputants the im- 
pression their testimony had made on 
him and set forth the views he enter- 
tained as a result. He did this so that 
the contending factions could correct 
any erroneous views he might have un- 
intentionally harbored. The next day, 
after having carefully weighed both 
sides of the case, the arbiter made a 
final decision that proved satisfactory 
to both parties. It was in the nature of 
a friendly compromise. 

Another distinct feature of the New 
York arbitration court is that arbiters 
serve without compensation unless a 
fee is stipulated beforehand and agreed 
to by the contracting parties. The lat- 
ter can select their own arbiter or 
judge, or, jointly, can ask the Arbitra- 
tion Society to name one who is satis- 
factory to both sides. Many prominent 
lawyers and business men have volun- 
teered their services as arbiters. The 
society makes only a nominal charge 
for the use of its court-rooms, equip- 
ment and services in securing arbiters, 
conducting the hearings etc. In that 
way the cost to the disputants is trifling 
as compared with the usual heavy costs 
in money, time wasted, anxiety etc. in 
court litigation. The society, its offi- 
cers or its members cannot profit finan- 
cially. Their object is to render serv- 
ice, not only to the general public, but 
to the courts as well. Until the organ- 
ization is entirely self-supporting, its 
expenses will be defrayed by unsolic- 
ited donations from public spirited in- 
dividuals, firms and organizations. The 
headquarters of the society are at 115 
Broadway. 

The arbitration court will by no 
means confine itself to trade differ- 
ences; its services are open to all indi- 
viduals and the public in general. Of 
course, the New York arbitration court 
can only handle cases within its juris- 
diction, but as similar courts are open- 
ed in other states they will be avail- 
able to the citizens of those states. It is 
first necessary to have uniform state 
arbitration laws. As the New York 
statute is the first of its kind, it was 
drawn up with considerable care and is 
regarded as a model for the other 
states to copy. 

To most people an ordinary lawsuit 
is a thing of horror; it is something to 
be avoided—if that is possible. Be- 
sides, most court action involves so 
much red tape that it is a costly and 
long drawn out affair at best. Plaintiff 
and defendant wage a merciless battle 
in airing their differences before a civil 
tribunal, whether it is a judge or jury. 
A judgment may not only cost a lot of 
money but it can lead to dire conse- 
quences. Not infrequently both sides 
suffer; the vanquished is prone to har- 
bor resentment, and often the verdict 
fails to satisfy the claimant. In such 
an outcome, the two opponents brood 
over their scars and nurse the hatred 
bred in the conflict. Legal proceedings 
have swept away many fortunes, and, 
worst of all, they have ruined many 
reputations and _ destroyed lifelong 
friendships. One of the biggest factors 





THE PATHFINDER 


in this connection is the unwelcome 
publicity that goes hand-in-hand with 
court action. If the truth were always 
told it would not be so bad, but the re- 
ports that reach the public are often 
biased and make them jump at conclu- 
sions which often work injury to an 
innocent party. ° 

All instruments devised by man have 
some defect. Law is no exception to 
the rule. According to the popular 
idea, justice is supposed to triumph at 
all times. Such is not always the case; 
there are many travesties of justice. 
In this day of multitudinous laws many 
loopholes are open to those who can 
employ brilliant legal talent. Even aft- 
er a verdict is secured, the lawyers can, 
by recourse to appeals and what-not, 
prolong a case almost indefinitely, or 
until the opponent, especially if he is 
of poor means, withdraws in disgust, 
Then, too, so many new laws are enact- 
ed each year that no individual lawyer 
can hope to keep abreast of this tide. 
That is why the more legal counsel 
one has the more chance there is to dig 
up some technicality that will clog the 
wheels of justice. Not only has this 
bewildering mass of statutes and deci- 
sions made legal practice cumbersome 
but it has opened up an endless ave- 
nue of procedure for pleading, protest- 
ing, postponements, arguments etc. in 
litigation. These devices, in the hands 
of the unscrupulous, can be used to 
cloud issues, befuddle juries and breed 
delays that will eventually weaken the 
strongest case. Very often those with 
righteous causes would rather with- 
draw from the contest altogether than 
endure the financial drain and mental 
strain of protracted litigation. And the 
shyster lawyers who prey on poor un- 
fortunates know this and take advan- 
tage of it. 

The arbitration court is expected to 
do away with many of these evils. If 
given support, the Arbitration Society 
promises to greatly reduce the volume 
of court litigation and insure to the 
public—firms and individuals alike—a 
speedy administration of justice at a 
vast saving in time, money and worry. 
In a word, the “law’s delays” which 
now in so many cases constitute a real 
denial of justice will be virtually elim- 
inated. 

The arbitration idea has already ob- 








dugosiavia is a primitive seuntes. in spite of 
s 


its being old. The tiny grist-mills are among 
the most interesting ings the traveler sees 
there. These mills are placed right above the 
streams. A horizontal water-wheel does the 
work. The milistones are pleced just above 
the water-wheel and are connected direct to 
it. This makes the outfit very simple. 
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tained a strong foothold among the 
trades and industries. The effort of the 
new society will be to co-ordinate these 
activities in central tribunals which 
will embrace every trade and the entire 
public within the scope of its benefits. 
The society aims to enter into close 
affiliation with all trade and commer- 
cial bodies advocating arbitration, and 
to enroll among its members all those 
in favor of this method of adjusting 
difficulties. 


Hold Wm. A. White as Strike Backer 


Some years ago William Allen White, 
editor of the Emporia Gazette, won 
sudden notoriety by an article he pub- 
lished on “What’s the Matter with Kan- 
sas.” Since then he has leaped into the 
spotlight from time to time. During the 
war he went over there as a Red Cross 
observer, with his bosom friend Henry 
J. Allen, who was later elected as gov- 
ernor of Kansas, and he wrote a book 
called “The Martial Adventures of Hen- 
ry and Me”—the “Henry” being Gov. 
Allen. Nevertheless a few days ago 
when Henry was doing everything to 
keep transportation going William post- 
ed a yellow union placard in his win- 
dow announcing that he was on the 
side of the railroad strikers, and he 
published an editorial telling why he 
was against the government and the 
public on this issue. 

A warrant was issued for his arrest, 
with the sanction of the governor, un- 
der the Kansas law which makes strikes 
and the instigation of strikes a punish- 
able offense. White was warned that 
unless he removed the offending card 
he would be arrested. He refused, and 
was arrested. Then he took down the 
card and made a sort of apology. He 
told the strikers that “the idea of ad- 
judicating industrial disputes is right,” 
that “the laboring man in the end will 
lose if he resorts to force” and that the 
present rail strike was “ill-timed” even 
though the demand of the workers for 
a living wage was just. So he urged the 
workers to respect law and order and 
obey the constituted authorities so as 
not to alienate public sentiment. He 
contended still that he had a right to 
say anything he pleased about the 
strike, under the guaranty of free 
speech, and said that he would make 2 
test case of the matter when he came 
up for trial. 


Primaries Getting Exciting 

If the people do not select good men 
as candidates for office it will be their 
own fault, for now the laws give them 
every chance. In nearly all cases now 
the nominees are chosen by the voters 
at primary elections, instead of being 
“hand picked” by the political bosses 
at conventions. 

The Nebraska primary, just held, was 
interesting. The Democrats nominated 
Chas. W. Bryan for governor. He is a 
younger brother of Wm. J. Bryan, and 
is generally known as “Brother 
Charlie.” Charlie has long longed for 
office, but he has always had to “play 
second fiddle” to William, and the 
Bryan name seems to have hoodooed 
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him,, Adam McMullen won the Repub- 
lican nomination, by close margin over 
C. H. Randall. R. B. Howell will be the 
Republican candidate for the senate; his 
victory is heralded as one more triumph 
for the progressive element and an- 
other setback for the “old guard.” C, E. 
Gustafson, head of the American Grain 
Growers, also ran, but was not support- 
ed even by the farmers. Senator Hitch- 
cock was renominated as the Democrat- 
ic standard-bearer by a_ three-to-one 
majority over the “dry” candidate. 
Hitchcock deftly sidestepped the tick- 
lish prohibition issue by taking the 
stand that it is already settled. The 
new Progressive party, which was born 
only eight months ago, chose A. G. 
Wray as nominee for the senate. This 
party is radical; it demands government 
ownership of _ railroads, guaranteed 
prices for farm products, legislation 
specially favoring labor unions etc. 

In the Texas primaries the Kuklux 
issue proved to be the deciding factor. 
The Klan have organized a powerful 
combine in that state and taken posses- 
sion of the Democratio machinery. E. B. 
Mayfield, who declared for the Klan 
and prohibition, led for the senatorship. 
J. E. Ferguson, who was impeached and 
thrown out of office as governor, came 
second; he favors wine and beer and is 
strong with the unions and hyphenates. 
Senator Culberson ran a close third. 
Under the Texas law a secondary or 
“run-off” primary must now he held. 


Uncle Sam Takes Charge in Strike 


The strike of the railroad shopmen 
greatly worsened the situation due to 
the miners’ strike. According to reports 
of both the railroads and the unions, 
transportation has been held up, so 
that even when coal was mined it was 
impossible to move it to the points 
where it was sorely needed. Even hos- 
pitals and other public institutions have 
suffered. 

President Harding first tried persua- 
sion, and when that failed he applied 
stronger measures. He tried to get the 
miners ‘to return to work and dig the 
coal that is needed and let their griev- 
ances be settled by a commission which 
would look into the whole coal indus- 
try, but that was turned down. The 
federal labor board tried to get the 
shopmen to stay on the job, but they 
refused, and denounced and defied the 
board. The board has made many de- 
cisions in favor of the workers, which 
they accepted, but when it ruled against 
them they quit. The strike leaders say 
they had long been preparing for the 
strike and that they were only waiting 
for a good excuse. 

The strike leaders declare that no- 
one, whether private citizens, the states 
or the nation, can mine coal without 
“first making satisfactory arrangements 
with the union.” The laws forbid busi- 
ness concerns to control more than a 
certain percentage of trade in their line, 
but the miners’ union demands an ab- 
solute monopoly. That is why it re- 
fuses to allow the miners in any state 
or district to make peace, but uses them 
as part of one great unit, just as the 
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allied generals did the different armies 
during the war. 

Of course there are considerable non- 
union fields where the mines have been 
kept going, in spite of the tactics of the 
strikers in terrorizing the workers. 
Militiamen are on guard in various 
states. The department of labor, after 
a survey, reports that there are 610,000 
miners on strike and 185,000 still at 
work. In a number of states the min- 
ers have to have licenses, and the issu- 
ance of these licenses is controlled by 
the unions, so that it is next to impos- 
sible to operate the mines in opposition 
to the unions. In some places the au- 
thorities think that even if the mines 
could be worked under a system of 
guards, this would arouse so much hos- 
tility among the union miners that it 
would not be a wise course. One thing 
the strikers have threatened to do is 
to flood the mines, so that work could 
not-be resumed for months. Several 
hundred ships are preparing to bring 
coal to this country from Great Britain, 
and even from Australia; but this 
source of supply is small compared to 
the country’s needs. 


Numerous reports of strike violence 
continue to be published. A mob at- 
tacked the home of a worker; one of 
the mob threw a brick through a win- 
dow, and a child was frightened so that 
it died. Masked men have invaded rail- 
road shops at many points, driven out 
the loyal workers and damaged the 
engines. Then the union engineers and 
trainmen have complained that the roll- 
ing-stock was in bad condition. In 
some cases railroad officials, town offi- 
cers, schoolteachers and other volun- 
teers have helped make repairs and 
keep the railroads going. Air-brake hose 
is often cut by strikers or sympathizers. 
Switches are tampered with and some 
trains have been wrecked. Trains car- 
rying workers have been attacked by 
mobs with stones, hand-grenades and 
rifles. 

Merchants have been intimidated so 
that they refuse to supply food to the 
workers. Women often take part in the 
lawlessness. In Wyoming a mob of 
them attacked a train, but the guards 
routed them by turning the hose on 
them. In Buffalo a woman picket was 
arrested as she was about to attack a 
woman car cleaner with an iron bar. 
In Huntington, W. Va., a telephone 
girl was arrested for violating a federal 
injunction and calling a girl who was 
at work a “scab.” These are a few 
samples. 

President Harding, on reviewing the 
whole situation caused by the mine 
and railroad strikes, decided that an 
“emergency” existed, and under author- 
ity of the railroad law of 1920 he put 
the interstate commerce commission in 
charge of matters. All interstate rail- 
roads are virtually united into one sys- 
tem; cars are to be shifted from one 
road to another; freight is to be re- 
routed; coal is to be allotted to different 
purposes according to priority rules, 
and everything is to be done to keep 
fuel and other supplies going. For the 
present Uncle Sam does not take di- 
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rect charge of the mines; but he puts 
it up to the mining interests to produce 
the coal, with the assurance that his 
strong arm will protect every man who 
wants to work. It is said that many 
union men are against the strike and 
that they are leaving their home dis- 
tricts and going into other districts to 
work as strikebreakers. Uncle Sam has 
warned the strongly unionized states 
that have plenty of coal, such as Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois, that they must dig 
their own coal and that they can’t de- 
pend on non-union fields in other states 
to supply their needs. In many places 
coal lies so near the surface that it can 
be mined with steam shovels, thus elim- 
inating the underground miner. This 
is just what Japan is now doing in 
Manchuria, where vast mountains of 
coal are being worked with a few men. 

The union leaders, as usual, have de- 
nounced the use of soldiers or guards 
to protect mine and railroad property. 
This is a mistaken attitude for it puts 
the unions in the position of upholding 
strike violence and it is an injustice 
to the great masses of union men who 
believe in peace and justice. It is such 
errors that have alienated public sym- 
pathy from the strikers. President 
Lewis of the mine workers says the 
government is restoring to “fantastic 
schemes” but that “the parading of en- 
gines of war” will not help to reopen 
the mines. 

J. V. Dean, head of the railway work- 
ers’ “publicity” bureau, sent a very 
abusive message to President Harding 


declaring that the “attempt to operate 


the railroads or mines by military 
forces or to draft men into service 
would be an attempt at involuntary 
servitude, and nothing short of a revo- 
lution would happen.” He referred to 
politics and said that the farmers and 
laborers would rebel against the “hose 
tile attitude of the G. O. P.” and take 
revenge. 

The president came back with a-quick 
knockout. The government was not 
taking sides or backing up any class or 
group and it had no idea of drafting 
men or forcing them to work against 
their will; the American government 
will never use the military for any such 
purpose, he declared. He added: “If 
you mean to challenge the righteousness 
of free men to be protected in their 
lawful pursuits, against interference 
and violence, I will be glad to join you 
in submitting that question to the de- 
cision of the American people. I know 
your attempted appeal to prejudice will 
fall upon deaf ears; it is as ungrateful 
as it is untruthful.” 





FORD CAR REPAIR BOOK FREE 

A valuable illustrated book on Ford car 
repair and upkeep is being offered with a 
three months trial subscription to FORD 
OWNER AND DEALER at twenty-five 
cents. Throughout the world among car 
owners, dealers and repair men this big 
illustrated magazine is considered a neces- 
sity. For better driving, for real saving, 
send trial subscription today and receive 
complimentary copy of a book that you 
need. FORD OWNER AND DEALER 
Magazine, 312 Montgomery Bldg., Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Advertisement, 
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balance a tariff law so that the 

various articles and the various 
grades of the same article will have 
the correct inter-relation. The senate 
finance committee spent many weary 
months to accomplish this, a task call- 
ing for expert knowledge and special 
ability. For that reason the committee 
is upset when one schedule is changed 
against their will, for it involves a 
rearrangement of other rates to fit in 
with the change. But amendments are 
offered to reduce the duty on practi- 
cally every article and grade of article 
as fast as they are reached. As long 
as this attempt was confined to the 
Democrats it involved nothing but de- 
lay, but there has been a gradually in- 
creasing split in Republican ranks, one 
coterie, or section balking on one 
schedule and another on another. This 
has brought about the defeat of the 
committee in several instances, and each 
time it leaves things “up in the air.” 


One of the worst breaks came on the 
glove schedule when Senator Lenroot 
of Wis. led in the fight to make the 
maximum duty on cotton gloves 75 per 
cent. Even Senator Lodge, Republican 
leader, joined the revolters on this item, 
and the committee was defeated 38 to 17. 
One of the strangest things in the fight 
was that one Southern Democrat, Brous- 
sard of, La., voted with the committee 
for a higher rate. 

Senator Lenroot pointed out that if 
the committee rates prevailed some 
gloves would have a protection of 119 
per cent. He asserted that a higher 
duty than 75 per cent should not be 
imposed on any article of such general 
use for the purpose of stimulating do- 
mestic production. Senator Simmons 
of N. C. stated that the process of mak- 
ing suede gloves, so popular in this 
country, was known only in Saxony and 
that the American imitation could not 
compare with the German product. The 
New York senators, Calder and Wads- 
worth, fought for the committee rates, 


[' is a big proposition to properly 


stating that glove factories in their 
state had already closed. They con- 


tended that unless the American in- 
dustry was properly protected the Ger- 
mans would get a monopoly and charge 
every cent the traffic would bear. 
Senator Robinson of Ark. conducted 
a fight against the flax, hemp and jute 
schedules, contending that the produc- 
tion of these articles in the United 
States was negligible and that the tariff 
was a mere tax. Senator Stanley of Ky. 
gave a history of the decline of flax 
production in that state, declaring that 
producing hemp was “the hardest, 
meanest character of work to which 
the muscles of a man can be subjected.” 
He explained that the plant had to be 
pulled up by the roots to get the best 
fiber, and that the rotting and hack- 
ling processes were very disagreeable. 
Senator McCumber explained that the 
higher rates were asked for by Senator 
La Follette of Wis. in whose state the 





industry is being developed through 
the use of new machinery. The com- 
mittee rates in general were sustained. 

Senator Smith of S. C., getting ahead 
of the schedule, attacked the rate of 
two cents a pound on arsenic, an 
item which has heretofore been on 
the free list. This article, he declared, 
was the only weapon with which the 
cotton boll weevil could be fought, and 
the duty would be a levy of $18,000,- 
000 on the cotton growers of the South. 
Arsenic, he stated, was a by-product of 
copper smelters, something the copper 
producers had to get rid of, and the 
tariff would result in contributing the 
amount named to the Guggenheim in- 
terests. Senator Smoot replied that the 
amount was greatly exaggerated, and 
that if the two cents a pound were 
added to all the arsenic used the in- 
crease would not be over $400,000. 

There was much cannonading from 
a distance on the wool tariff long be- 
fore that article was reached. When 
it was reached a bitter fight started, 
just as anticipated. ‘Senator Lenroot 
of Wis. led the attack with an amend- 
ment to limit to 60 per cent duties on 
coarse wool, both in the raw and manu- 
factured state. He warned his col- 
leagues that the 33 cents a pound duty 
proposed would result in an increased 
cost of woolen clothing which they 
would have difficulty in justifying—es- 
pecially the ad valorem duty “equaling 
in some cases 137 per cent on wool of 
a kind not produced in this country to 
any appreciable extent.” 

The highest rates, he pointed out, 
were on the low grades of wool, of 
which the country produces about one 
per cent of its consumption. Chairman 
McCumber interrupted to say that car- 
pet wools would come in free unless 
used in the manufacture of clothing, 
whereupon Senator Lenroot demanded 
to know why it was admitted free for 
carpets and charged the equivalent of 
100 per cent when used in the man- 
ufacture of clothing. Senator Wads- 
worth of N. Y. joined in the opposition, 
declaring it a “curious spectacle” that 
the highest duty was placed on the 
clothing for the poor. He expressed a 
sympathetic interest in the agricultural 
rates in the bill, but warned that some 
“glaring error” would create a revul- 
sion of feeling among the millions not 
engaged in agriculture and result in 
the destruction of the whole set of 
agricultural duties. Senator Walsh of 
Mass. charged that the self-interest of 
senators as either wool-growers or man- 
ufacturers swayed them more than the 
report of the tariff commission on the 
industry. Senator Lodge said that it 
seemed to him the duties might have 
been adjusted so as to make more 
allowance for the cheaper wools. 

Senator Smoot replied that he had 
worked for hours in drawing up the 
wool schedule, trying to frame a way 
by which the Lenroot proposal could 
be put into operation but had been un- 
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successful. -He declared that manufac- 
turers could mix the coarse wool with 
the better grades so as to defy detection, 
Senator Gooding of Idaho, chairman of 
the senate agricultural bloc, and Sena- 
tor Willis of Ohio defended the com- 
mittee rates, declaring there had been 
a great deal of false propaganda against 
the schedules. Senator Lenroot’s amend- 
ment was defeated 43 to 22, and the 
33-cent rate was voted 38 to 16. Four 
Republicans voted against the commit- 
tee while six Democrats supported it. 


Senator Gooding delivered a prepared 
speech on the subject of tariffs in gen- 
eral and the theory of the tariff. He 
advocated a complete embargo against 
manufactured articles that can be pro- 
duced in the United States. He declared 
other nations adopted this course, and 
he could see no other way of meet- 
ing the problem of putting to ~vork the 
army of 3.500,000 of unemployed. 
Referring to the Democratic doctrine 
of a tariff for revenue only. the senator 
declared there was one rule in this 
country to which there was no excep- 
tion—that whefi an industry was given 
proper protection it never had failed 
to supply the needs of the American 
people with a cheaper product than 
when the country had to depend on the 
foreigner for its supply. There have 
been many examples, he said, of Amer- 
ican industries breaking down under 
free trade where the foreigners in- 
creased the price beyond that paid when 
the country was supplying its own 
needs. He cited the sugar industry as 
an instance. 

Chairman Norris of the committee 
on agriculture submitted a report on 
offers for the government properties at 
Muscle Shoals recommending the re- 
jection of all of them. He urged de- 
velopment and operation by the gov- 
ernment. The Ford offer was criticiz- 
ed as “the most wonderful real estate 
speculation since Adam and Eve lost 
title to the Garden of Eden.” The sen- 
ator wondered why a warranty deed 
to the capitol at Washington was not 
included “in this great transfer of prop- 
erty to this wonderful corporation.” 
The plan contained in the Norris bill 
was described as “the most wonderful! 
plan for the development of power on 
the Tennessee river and its distribution 
over the Southern states that has ever 
been proposed in the history of our 
country.” Senator Kendrick of Wyo. 
was the only Democratic senator to op- 
pose the Ford offer, and he explained 
to the senate that his objection was 
against the 100-year lease proposed. 
With a modification of the time to 5) 
“years, he said, he would favor the plan. 

Senator Ransdell of La. entertained 
the senate with a long speech on the 
ship subsidy, which he called the most 
important measure of self defense ever 
presented to congress. Most of the 
senator’s speech was taken up with the 
British viewpoint of the matter. Many 
newspaper clippings were read as well 
as articles from British commercial 
publications to show strong opposition 
to the measure by the British shipping 
interests. Threats, according to the 
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senator, were plentifully sprinkled 
among the expressions of British opin- 
ion, and he declared that the English- 
man who talks of either actual or com- 
mercial war with the United States is 
a “dangerous animal and ought to be 
muzzled.” After quoting from Sir 
Thomas Royden, head of the Cunard 
line, Senator Ransdell declared that the 
British subsidy to this one line was at 
least $1,000,000 annually. He said that 
before the war American vessels car- 
ried only nine per cent of the nation’s 
trade. “What we are seeking,” he said, 
“and what every maritime nation is 
justified in seeking, is a fair share of 
the ocean transportation of the nation’s 
foreign commerce, at least 50 per cent.” 


Senator Caraway of Ark. in a brief 
reply ridiculed the British opposition 
as well as the bill itself. He said: 
“Whenever a man gets a cause that is 
so bad that nobody will espouse it, he 
then tries to asperse the motives of 
everybody who disapproves it. It is 
just as fair to assume, it is just as near 
the truth, that senators are running a 
propaganda to increase the number of 
bar-rooms in America, because every 
ship that flies our flag is a saloon, as to 
say there is a pro-British party that is 
trying to defeat this legislation favor- 
able to a ship subsidy in the senate, and 
therefore drive senators into support- 
ing this infamous measure.” 

The question of claims against Ger- 
many received considerable considera- 
tion during lulls in the tariff discussion. 
Senator Underwood of Ala. started it by 
introducing a bill to provide for an en- 
emy property claims commission which 
could dispose of German property in 
the control of the U. S. government in 
the satisfaction of American claims. 
The commission would consist of six 
Americans appointed by the president 
with the advice and consent of the sen- 
ate, and would have the power to settle 
claims made by the government and cit- 
izens against Germany and also claims 
by German subjects for the return of 
property. The senator estimated that 
the just and proper claims against Ger- 
many amount to $400,000,000. “At the 
rate claims are being allowed against 
funds in the hands of the alien property 
custodian,” he said, “it is doubtful if 
there will be enough property left to 
secure American claims.” 

Senator Walsh of Mont. opposed the 
bill on the ground that it meant the con- 
fiscation of German property. “Capital 
is going from our country into invest- 
ments in all the countries of the world 
in quantities that were never thought of 
before in our history,” he said. “In 
the event of our unfortunately getting 
entangled in war with some of these 
countrjes into which American capital 
is now going shall we give them a prec- 
edent for the confiscation of that prop- 
erty?” Senator Borah of Idaho de- 
clared the procedure was not honorable 
because it would make the individuals 
suffer for the crimes of their govern- 
ment. Senator Underwood replied that 
his plan was based on the expectation 
of continued peace, but he added that 
if financiers engaged in international 
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business ran the risk of loss by war 
that would be a powerful factor in pre- 
serving peace. If the junkers, the mon- 
eyed class in Germany, he said, had in- 
curred such a risk they would not have 
precipitated the late war as they did. 


Senator Lodge, Republican leader, 
stated that he favored a joint claims 
commission which would not have the 
power to say whether Germany should 
pay the American claims but which 
would be limited to fixing the amount. 
He agreed with Senator Underwood 
that the property seized by the alien 
property custodian should be used to 
pay American damages. 

Senator Underwood took occasion to 
defend the action of selling 5000 Ger- 
man chemical patents to the Chemical 
Foundation for $250,000—which action 
had been so bitterly criticized. He de- 
clared that the price paid was ade- 
quate when the government’s right to 
use the patents was considered. He 
declared that the charge that Mr. Gar- 
van as alien property custodian had 
sold the patents to himself as head of 
the Chemical Foundation was disposed 
of by the custodian’s report which 
showed the plan devised and perfected 
before Mr. Garvan became custodian or 
had any thought of being appointed. He 
further declared that the foundation 
was an eleemosynary concern with 
profits limited and designed to develop 
American chemistry. 


Senator Nelson of Minn., chairman 
of the judiciary committee, declared 
that he was “greatly surprised that the 
conservative senator from Alabama 
should make an argument for the valid- 
ity of the claims of the Chemical Foun- 
dation to the patents.” He called at- 
tention to the fact that President Hard- 
ing had instructed the present alien 
property custodian to demand a return 
of the patents and said it seemed to be 
Senator Underwood’s plan to take the 
case out of the courts and try it in the 
senate. 

In the Senate 


Several senators called attention to 
the fact that the senate is still working 
under the legislative day of April 20 
and that during three months the tariff 
bill was only half completed, though 
night sessions were held for three 





A FEW 
THOUSAND 
RATTLESNAKE 
FANGS 





Here are a lot of rattlesnake fangs which 
were extracted to obtain poison for scientific 
urposes. At Brownsville, Texas, near the 

exican border, a man named W. A. King runs 
a snake ranch which contains more than 50,000 
snakes of various kinds. This famous col- 
lector, who is known as “Snake” King, sells 
snakes to museums and zoological parks all 
over the world. He has established a regular 
snake market. Many Mexican s, who earn 
their livelihood by hunting snakes, sell their 
snakes at Brownsville for 25 cents a pound. 
The extraction of snake teeth for —_ used 
in scientific experiments is one of the many 
interestina sidelines of this uniaue ranch. 
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weeks, The legislative day is prolonged 
through recessing from day to day in- 
stead of adjourning, the purpose being 
to keep the tariff constantly before the 
senate. A whole year has elapsed since 
the tariff bill was passed by the house. 


The Missouri Democratic primary 
contest was again thrashed out in the 
senate between Senator Spencer of Mo. 
and Senator Stanley of Ky., Answering 
Senator Stanley’s charge that he had 
been guilty of “pernicious interference” 
in a Democratic primary Senator Spen- 
cer reviewed the fight being made with 
“Wilsonism” as the main issue and de- 
clared that he as well as the whole 
country was interested. He also ex- 
pressed admiration for Senator Reed 
and expressed the hope that he would 
win the contest—and be beaten by a 
Republican in the fall. Senator Stan- 
ley repeated his charge that Senator 
Spencer’s inquiry into the campaign 
was interference and designed to hurt 
Senator Reed. 

Senator Ladd of N. Dak. made a 
speech in favor of “prompt and une- 
quivocal” recognition of the Obregon 
government in Mexico. The adminis- 
tration’s policy toward that country 
was called “wholly imperialistic.” 

Bill to exempt from income tax mon- 
ey loaned to farmers on mortgages— 
by Senator McCumber of N. Dak. 

Senator Jones of Wash., chairman of 
commerce committee, announced that 
he would press river and harbor devel- 
opment bill in whatever spare time he 
could find during discussion of tariff 
bill. 

Passed bill to relieve 7500 subscribers 
to Liberty loans who lost through fail- 
ure of banks. The claims amount to 
$254,000, which the government is au- 
thorized to pay. 

In response to a senate resolution 
Attorney-General Daugherty submitted 
report upholding legality of merger of 
several large steel companies. 

Special committee appointed to in- 
vestigate civil service commission to 
ascertain whether political influence 
had been used in examination and cer- 
tification of postmasters reported that 
the commission was unusually free 
from such influences. 

Senator Hitchcock of Nebr. urged in- 
vestigation of contract made during 
Wilson administration with St. Louis 
firm for dressing of sealskins from 
Pribilof islands, declaring that through 
it the government was losing large sums 
of money. ’ 





HIS HEARING RESTORED 


The invisible ear drum invented by 
A. O. Leonard, which is a miniature 
megaphone, fitting inside the ear en- 
tirely out of sight, is restoring the 
hearing of hundreds of people in New 
York City. Mr. Leonard invented this 
drum to relieve himself of deafness and 
head noises, and it does this so success- 
fully that no one could tell he is a deaf 
man. It is effective when deafness is 
caused by catarrh or by perforated, or 
wholly destroyed natural drums. A re- 
quest for information to A. O. Leonard, 
Suite 1004, 70 Fifth avenue, New York City, 
will be given prompt reply.—Advertisement. 
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BRITISH ISLES 


Civil War Goes On. Free State forces, 
or nationals, have continued to pursue 
the republican irregulars, driving them 
out of one town after another, largely 
by the use*of superior guns, but the 
end is not in sight. At Limerick the 
center of the city was converted into 
a battle zone and both sides tunneled 
from house to house during the rifle 
and bombing duels. The irregulars 
finally evacuated the city after setting 
the barracks on fire by exploding mines. 
Of Castle barracks only the 13th cen- 
tury King John’s tower remained. 
Civilians suffered acutely during the 
occupation of the town by irregulars. 
Many of them were on the point of 
starvation while the irregulars used 
bags of flour for sandbags in fortifica- 
tions. The irregulars retreated to Clon- 
mel where they were pursued, 150 be- 
ing captured at Waterford on the way. 
The organization of the irregulars is 
not well known, but Liam Lynch, so- 
called chief of staff, seems to be chief 
in command., They were found to 
possess an immense supply of high ex- 
plosives. 





Diamond Sculls to American. If 
there is any line of sport in which the 
English feel they have a superiority it 
is rowing, nevertheless the famous and 
cherished diamond sculls trophy was 
captured by an American at the annual 
Henley regatta. The winner was Wal- 
ter Hoover of Duluth, and his victory 
over the champion, J. Beresford, was 
brilliant and apparently easy. The 
trophy consists of two miniature silver 
crossed oars with diamond pendants. 
Twice before in its hundred years of 
existence it was won by an American. 
It must be taken back to Henley next 
year, but Hoover received a silver cup 
to keep. The trophy was exhibited in 
a glass case and a long line of English- 
men filed by to gaze at it and to bid it 
good-by for a year. 


Stage Folks Hard Hit. Actors in Lon- 
don are finding times very hard, in fact 
some 4000 have been reported as reduc- 
ed to poverty. Many stars who have 
made as much as $50 a night are glad 
to get that much a week, while many 
others have dropped out altogether. 
Patronage of the public has dwindled, 
due especially to hard times and to the 
development of the moving picture thea- 
ters. Many actors have appealed for 
help to benevolent institutions. 





Soldiers Beg on Streets. A spectacle 
that touched the hearts of many Amer- 
ican visitors to London is that of former 
service men begging on the street. The 
widespread unemployment hit the sol- 
diers hard because they had not had 
time to become re-established in in- 
dustry after the war. Many are now 
to be seen walking the streets, some 
turning hand-organs, some _ singing, 
some performing gymnastic exhibitions 
and some simply asking the passers-by 
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for the price of a meal. Many of these 
soldiers wear decorations won by 
gallantry on the field. Americans have 
also noticed, by the way of contrast, 
that in the social centers of the great 
city lavish entertainments and extrava- 
gant spending is the rule. Observers 
declared that this waste of money is 
much more than would be necessary 
to take care of the nation’s defenders. 


Dutch Tulips by Airplane. Londoners 
desiring some of the famous Dutch tu- 
lips may now receive the blooms fresh 
daily by airplane. The flowers are cut 
at night in the Boskoop district and 
sent by motor to the Waalhaven air- 
drome near Rotterdam, They arrive in 
England the afternoon of the next day. 
The Dutch send about 220 pounds a day 
in this way. 


Selling Titles a Scandal. The British 
government has always had a cheap 
and efffcient way of rewarding rich 
men for campaign contributions—a ti- 
tle was presented to them, varying in 
degree with the amount donated. That 
cost the government very little and 
pleased the rich man immensely. But 
a hue and cry has arisen that the thing 
has been carried too far. So many 
rich brewers have won the right to be 
addressed as “Sir” and have their wives 
referred to as “Lady” that the sugges- 
tion has been made that peerage be 
changed to “beerage.” In the house of 
lords an insistent demand has been 
made for an investigation, and 130 
members in the house of commons have 
backed the demand. Much feeling in 
the matter has been aroused. 








Woman’s Wedding Ritual Different. 
A woman pastor in London, Rev. Con- 
stance Cotman, officiating for the first 
time at a wedding ceremony absolved 
the bride from the promise to obey. A 
woman’s choir sang, a woman organ- 
ist played and all the other roles at the 
wedding, except the minor one of bride- 
groom, were played by women. Both 
the bride and groom placed a ring on 
the other’s finger saying: “As this ring 
now encircles this finger so let my love 
surround thee all the days of my life.” 
Rev. Cotman said the old ritual was 
“an insult to women” and that she had 
deleted from it everything that implied 
the inferiority of women or that mar- 
riage was in any way an unclean thing. 


FRANCE 


Cox Confers with Statesmen. James 
M. Cox, former governor of Ohio and 
late Democratic presidential candidate, 
had a conference at Paris with Premier 
Poincare of France and Signor Schan- 
zer, minister of foreign affairs for Italy. 
It was reported that Mr. Cox is desirous 
of studying the league of nations at 
close hand, and that he stated he was 
confident the United States could not 
decline much longer entering into ac- 
tive relations with the allies for the 
settlement of German and Russian 
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affairs. His conferences were private. 
but it was said that Signor Sehanze,y 
asked him whether the congression,| 
elections next fall would force the Re- 
publican administration to participat; 
more directly in European affairs. 





Place Ban on Esperanto. France ha 
put its official foot on Esperanto, t}, 
artificial language proposed for inter 
national use. It was found to be one of 
the favorite mediums of communis': 
for spreading propaganda. Leon Berar«| 
minister of education, declared that Es- 
peranto “seeks to eliminate any reason 
for international culture and has bhe- 
come an instrument of systematic in- 
ternationalization.of enemy languages.” 


American Finds Pot of Gold. While 
spading near the devastated town of 
Hatton- Chatel Miss Belle Skinner of 
New York discovered a pot contain- 
ing 400 rare coins, most of them dated 
before the discovery of America. [It 
was the most important find of buried 
treasureein France since the war, but 
according to the French law hidd 
treasure belongs to the state. Thx 
finder, however, is allowed 10 per cent 
and Miss Skinner announced she would 
present this to an American museum 


GERMANY 


Compulsory Loan Passed. A forced 
loan of 70 billion marks was provided 
for in a bill passed by the reichsta 
This law will operate simultaneous!) 
with the new laws on legacies and in- 
come taxes. Germany’s plea for 
moratorium has continued to occu; 
the reparations committee and_ th: 
allies. There has been discussion of 
reducing the total amount to be paid 
from 132 billion to 50 billion gold marks, 
with the English reported in favor and 
the French opposed. Premier Poi 
care of France declared that Germa: 
was responsible for her present fina 
cial crisis and he demanded that the na- 
tion to be declared in “willful default.” 
The French also object to a moratoriu 
for more than six weeks, but the opi 
ion was generally expressed that Fran: 
would adhere to the decision of th 
majority of the reparations commission. 


HOLLAND 


Hague Conference Fails. The Hague 
conference on Russian affairs, which 
was an adjourned meeting of the Gen: 
conference, which in turn sprang fro 
the Cannes conference, ended in dis 
putes with nothing accomplished. Th: 
sincere desire of the various Europe 
nations to come to some terms wil! 
Russia by which that country could |) 
dealt with, helped and developed can 
to nought through the obstinate refus:! 
of the Russians to make reasonab 
concessions. Headed by Litvinoff th: 
Russians made an urgent request for 
Joans and credits which they said wer 
absolutely necessary and needed at 
once. Other nations insisted on an 
understanding as to the property own- 
ed in Russia by foreigners which had 
been confiscated by the _ bolsheviki. 
Russian propositions were far from sat- 
isfactory and the conference dragged 
along in hope that the soviet govern- 
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ment would make some definite conces- 
sion from its principle of nationaliza- 
tion,” but in vain. The delegates finally 
gave up in despair because the last 
Russian proposal “did not embody any 
working rules or machinery of any 
guarantees which could insure the effec- 
tive discharge of the obligations the 
Russians proposed to undertake.” 

The Baltic states tried to make an 
arrangement by which the Russians 
might later present further proposals 
to the Dutch government for trans- 
mission to the other states, but the plan 
was not accepted. The Russians an- 
nounced that the way was cleared for 
dealing with private citizens of foreign 
nations, but a resolution was adopted 
by the other delegates pledging their 
governments not to aid any citizens in 
attempts to acquire property in Russia. 
To this agreement the American minis- 
ter at the Hague agreed that the United 
States would adhere, as that had been 
its regular policy in the past. 


ITALY 


Condemn Anatole France’s . Books. 
By a decree of the Congregation of the 
Holy Office at Rome all the books of 
Anatole France, the great French writ- 
er, have been listed in the Index Ex- 
purgatorius. In some of his books M. 
France has frankly attacked the church; 
others have the appearance of having 
been written by a pious man. He was 
the winner of the last Nobel prize for 
literature and his books have a wide 
circulation in foreign countries. His 
writings are a subject of study in many 
American colleges. 


POLAND 


Stop Anti-Jewish Conference. The 
Polish government stepped in to pre- 
vent the holding of an anti-Jewish con- 
ference which had been called at Wilno. 
This led to an outbreak on the part of 
the manifestants who attacked the 
police and some Jews. A number were 
injured and one person was killed, The 
police restored order. 


RUSSIA 


Appeal to Anatole France. Maxim 
Gorky, one of the best known Russian 
writers, made a personal appeal to 
Anatole France, the French man of 
letters, to intervene for the revolution- 
ary socialists of Russia. The trial of 
these men by the soviet courts, he said, 
“has taken the character of a public 
preparation for the murder of men who 
have sincerely served the cause of lib- 
eration of the Russian people.” He told 
M. France, himself more than half a 
socialist, that perhaps the authority of 
his words would save the socialists’ 
lives. 


AUSTRIA 

Huge Forced Loan. Parliament pass- 
ed a bill for a forced interior loan to 
yield 400 billion crowns, This apparent- 
ly immense sum is in reality not so 
much and is daily becoming smaller. 
When the bill was introduced the crown 
was 11,000 to the dollar; when it was 
passed the value of the crown had drop- 
ped to 37,000 to the dollar. Social Dem- 
ocrats made a fight to place the loan 
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on a gold basis. They have attacked 
the capitalists and bankers and threat- 
ened physical violence. 

When housewives went to market and 
found that many food prices had in- 
creased 100 per cent overnight they 
went to the factories and reported to 
the men. There was a quick laying 
down of tools and the workers’ started 
to deal with the food profiteers; but 
cooler heads prevailing, they went to 
the parliament building instead. The 
government promised a vigorous pros- 
ecution of price-raisers, made an in- 
creased allowance to the unemployed 
and put commissions at the banks to 
prohibit trading in foreign moneys. 


CHINA 


Temple for Hero Statues. In Canton 


is a temple containing 500 statues of 
men who have rendered service to 
China, or who were thought to have 
done so, and who have accordingly been 
raised to the plane of genii, or the 
lesser gods. 


In this group there is one 






IN THE TemPte oF JOO GENiP. 


statue of a white man—Marco Polo, the 
great traveler of the Middle Ages who 
told wonderful stories of what he had 
seen. A big bowl is in front of the 
statue to receive joss-sticks and coins 
as homage. Some of the statues repre- 
sent Indians, Malays and Japanese, and 
one is clearly that of an African. 


Secretary Denby Has Fall. While in 
an airplane 4000 feet above the great 
wall of China, Secretary Denby of the 
U. S. navy saw his engine stop and was 
faced with the necessity of a quick 
landing in a rugged country. The pilot, 
Charles Dalon of Boston, reached the 
ground without hurting himself or pas- 
sengers, but the airplane was ruined 
by striking against stones. The plane 
was loaned by the Peking government, 
and was one which had been recently 
used in military operations. A special 
train was sent at once for the secre- 
tary and his party. Mr. Denby had 
first flown over Peking and at the time 
of the accident was following the 
famous wall to observe its windings in 
the mountains. 


Sun’s Army Again Defeated. The 
army of Sun Yat-sen, deposed president 
of the Southern republic, on which he 
depended for the re-capture of Canton, 
was defeated around Shiuchow and 
driven back 20 miles by the forces of 
Gen. Chen Chiung-ming. Gen. Yeh Chu, 
»ommanding Chen’s troops, reported the 
capture of a large quantity of arms 
and ammunition. The American gun- 
boat Pampanga hurried to Fuchow up 
the West river to the rescue of Amer- 
ican and Canadian missionaries but 
found them in no danger. Dr. Sun in 
an interview declared America had al- 
ways been friendly to China but accus- 





* ed European powers of being hostile to 


him and of aiding “rebel spies.” 


ALASKA 


Flier Falls Among Caribou. Forced 
by engine trouble to come down in an 
Alaskan wilderness Clarence Prest, 
Nevada aviator, found himself in the 
midst of a caribou herd. He quickly 
killed one, and to this source of food 
he owed his life, for he was thus able 
to survive several days until a party 
on the trail found him 75 miles from 
Dawson City. Prest was flying from 
Buffalo, N. Y. to Nome. The plane was 
smashed and had to be abandoned. 


CANADA 


Moose Wrecks Train. By running 
into a bull moose near Port Arthur, 
Ontario, a Canadian National train was 
derailed, the engine overturned and the 
fireman killed. The engineer was scald- 
ed by escaping steam and will probably 
not live. 


Eskimo Kills Seven Men. A young 
Eskimo seal hunter near Hudson bay 
killed five of his comrades as they 
lay sleeping. He was captured by the 
mounted police and brought to Herschel 
island in the bay. There he killed his 
guard who had gone to sleep, and in 
making his escape also killed his em- 
ployer, a fur trader. The police caught 
him again after he had rejoined his 
tribe. He had to be hurried away to 
save him from the angry tribesmen. 

URUGUAY 

American League of Nations. Foreign 
Minister Buero announced to the Amer- 
ican Association -at Montevideo that 
Uruguay was going to submit a proposal 
for a league of the nations of North and 
South America. The matter will be pre- 
sented at the pan-American conference 
to be held at Santiago, Chile, in May 








1923. A stronger and closer union of 
these nations is sought. 
CHILE 

Renews Peace Pledge. President 


Alessandri of Chile hopes that the 
Tacna-Arica agreement at Washing- 
ton will work out to the mutual satis- 
faction of Chile and Peru. In his mes- 
sage to the Chilean congress he said 
that in any event Chile “will not aban- 
don its fundamental respect for inter- 
national law” or give up its work 
for peace, solidarity and co-operation 
among all American nations. 


MEXICO 

Block Bolshevist Parade. Commun- 
ists have found that they can no longer 
stage parades at will in Mexico City. 
On the recent announcement of a pro- 
posed parade the chief of police, Gen. 
Almada, informed the communists that 
they could make speeches but no parade 
would be allowed. The communists 
did not take this seriously and started 
ahead with the demonstration, only to 
be met by 100 police armed with rifles 
The parade was quickly broken up. 
“Bolshevism,” said Gen. Almada, “is 
a danger to Mexico and the world, and 
unless overruled I will permit no bol- 
shevik parades in Mexico City.” 
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NEWS NOTES VS 





Candidate Needs Door-Bell. C. W. 
Carter, aspirant for congress in New 
York city, has brought his landlady into 
court to compel her to repair his worn- 
out door-bell. He says that he can’t 
move, as the election law prescribes 
a fixed residence, and that he can’t 
carry on an effective campaign unless 
his friends can come and ring his bell 
when they want to see him. 

Money in Circulation. The treasury 
department reports that the amount of 
money in circulation July 1 was $39.87 
per capita, as compared with $44.78 a 
year ago. This is on an estimated basis 
of 109,743,000 people in the United 
States. An improved basis for reck- 
oning the circulation was adopted 
with July 1; the figures now do not in- 
clude any notes held by the federal 
reserve banks. In any case the state- 
ment shows that the volume of cur- 
rency is being steadily deflated—which 
is what is needed in erder to restore 
reasonable prices. 


Ask Trust for Jackie Coogan. The 
parents of Jackie Coogan, child film 
star, petitioned the federal court to 
make his mother, Mrs. Jack Coogan, his 
legal guardian. According to the boy’s 
father the action was taken to quiet 
rumors that they were taking his earn- 
ings for their own use. He said that 
they had been saving Jackie’s income 
for him but would rather have a trust 
created under the direction of the 
court. 





Give Skin to Save Girl. For a skin- 
grafting operation performed in Belvi- 
dere, Ill., 64 persons contributed 343 
square inches of skin to cover the burns 
of 15-year-old Helen Hoage, who was 
the victim of an explosion. The oper- 
ation was pronounced successful. 





Vessel Sets Speed Record. In its 
voyage from New York to Cherbourg 
the White Star liner Olympic main- 
tained for some time a speed of over 
32 miles an hour, which is the world’s 
record for a passenger ship. The best 
previous record was made over “the 
same route by the Mauretania when 
she maintained a speed of over 31 
miles an hour. 


Find Buried Greek Statue. Buried 
under a water main which had not 
been disturbed for many years, work- 
men unearthed at Yonkers, N. Y., a 
statue supposedly of great antiquity. 
The statue, which represents a woman, 
has the head broken off. It was pro- 
nounced by the sculptor Isidore Konti 
to be real Greek by a real master. No 
theory of its presence has been ad- 
vanced. 








Georgian Arrested at Capitol. With 
several congressmen as complainants 
D. J. Connolly, of Macon, Ga., was 
arrested at the capitol by Washington 
detectives on charges of false pretenses 
and passing worthless checks. Police 
say that Connolly telephoned a number 





of senators and representatives and 
made appointments with them under 
the pretense that he was from their 
district. At the interview he appealed 
to them for money to get “back home.” 
Four senators and one representative 
got stung in the game, 





Sues Members of Mob. Deputy-Sher- 
iff Stanley, of Wilkinson county, Ga., 
filed a $20,000 damage suit against 14 
men who are alleged to have participat- 
ed in a mob which removed a negro 
from the county jail. Stanley was in- 
jured by a shot while protecting the 
negro. 





Snakes Wreck Auto. Between Goshen 
and Swainton, N. J., John Sapelton 
saw two large king snakes fighting in 
the réad. While attempting to kill the 
reptiles by running his car over them 
they became entangled in the steering 
gear and before Sapelton realized what 
had happened the machine turned tur- 
tle. The snakes were reported nearly 
seven feet in length. 


Build Monster Log Cabin. Forty 
woodsmen are busy at Aurora, IIL, 
building the largest log cabin in the 
United States as a permanent conven- 
tion hall for the Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion of America. The cabin, which will 
require 17 carloads of logs to build, will 
be 150 feet long and 80 wide. 


Established New Milk Record. It is 
announced by the Ayrshire breeders as- 
sociation that an Ayrshire cow owned 
by A. H. Higginson, of South Lincoln, 
Mass., made a new world’s record for 
her class by producing more than 18,000 
pounds of milk in 300 days. This cow 
won first prize three times at the na- 
tional dairy show and was formerly 
grand champion of Canada. 


Sell Pictures of Presidents. Although 
former President Wilson was born in 
Staunton, Va., residents of the city 
gave a larger price for an autographed 
picture of President Harding. At an 
auction sale $46 was given for the 
Harding picture as against $26 for that 
of Wilson. 


Find Old Copper Mine. The redis- 
covery a copper mine worked in 1693 
may follow the effects of a stroke of 
lightning which tore a large bowl- 
shaped hole in the ground close to the 
home of James Myron, of Glen Ridge, 
N. J. At the bottom of the hole are 
two openings into what appear to be 
shafts. About 40 years ago a number 
of miner’s tools were unearthed while 
blasting near the Myron property. 








“Lulu Bett” Goes Abroad. The popu- 
lar play “Miss Lulu Bett,” by Zona Gale, 
which was awarded a Pulitzer prize, 
is going to be put on the London stage. 
Usually the names of American plays 
are changed when they go abroad, but 
according to Miss Gale, “Lulu Bett is 
going to stay Miss Lulu Bett.” The 
author’s original ending of the play was 
not satisfactory to the American stage 
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manager, so it had to be changed. The 
play is to have a still different ending 
during its sojourn in London. Miss 
Gale in her book got her heroine into 
a very tight place, and like Mark Twain 
on one occasion, she didn’t know what 
to do with her. Lulu got married—and 
the only trouble was that her husband 
already had a wife. No wonder the 
author, after proposing such an impos- 
sible problem to herself, could find no 
really satisfactory solution. But the 
modern writers insist on creating 
“problem” stories and plays and it is 
not strange that sometimes they get all 
fogged up with their own ink. 


Finds Wealthy Suitor Married. 
Charging breach of matrimonial prom- 
ise Miss Dixie Barrett, formerly of 
Minnesota, is suing Robert Beck, 
wealthy Chicago and New York con- 
tractor, for $200,000 damages. Miss 
Barrett, who is an artist and musician, 
says that she met Beck at the home of 
mutual friends in Chicago where he 
represented himself to be unmarried. 
After a somewhat extended courtship 
she accepted his marriage proposal and 
received from him a ring. When she 
learned that he was married he told 
her that he was soon to be divorced, but 
later rufused to marry her. 


Florenz 
Ziegfeld, theatrical producer, is bitter- 
ly opposed to the marriage of Marilynn 
Miller, star of “Sally,” to Jack Pickford. 
He thinks it will injure her value as a 
star. But Marilynn resents this inter- 
ference in her private affairs. When 
asked whether she wasn’t afraid of 
losing her job by disregarding the 
wishes of her manager she replied: 
“Job; fiddlesticks! What’s a job when 
the reputation and honor of your hus- 
band-to-be is at stake?” She says that 
Jack hereafter will be her sole “mana- 
ger.” Marilynn has been married once 
already, and that didn’t spoil her career. 
Her husband was killed in an auto acci- 
dent. 


Ford Makes His Own Glass. The Ford 
Motor Co. is now making its own plate 
glass for windshields. By the applica- 
tion of Ford’s principles of continuous 
production the manufacture of glass 
appears simple. The raw material be- 
comes a molten mass in the furnaces, 
from where it is drawn in a semi-liquid 
state and passed under rollers to givé 
it width and thickness. From the time 
it leaves the furnace until it comes ou! 
a polished windshield the glass never 
ceases to move. 


Preacher Dies of Fast. William Rice, 
the mountain preacher who began 4 
fast about two months ago, died of 
hunger near Mada, Ky. According to 
his declaration he refrained from all 
food to “purify his body.” Contrary to 
his prediction that a great storm would 
mark his burial, the day of his funeral 
was unusually clear. 





Yesterday we were the first newspaper to 
publish the death of John J. Parker. Today 
we are the first to deny the report. The 
Morning Bugle is always in the lead.—Bos- 
ton Transcript, 
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For Eg¢ 
Says 
Scientist 


New Discovery of Science Makes 
It Easy for Every Poultry Raiser 
to Double His Profits. 








OULTRY RAISERS everywhere are jubilant over the suc- ’ 
cess of recent scientific experiments that promise a won- 


derful increase in poultry profits. 


2gg records are being smashed by common, ordinary 
hens—hens that were not worth their feed as egg-layers a 
short time ago. A two-year series of exper- 
iments, made with 90 hens at an Indiana Ex- 
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Feed Vitamines 

















Science proves Vitality depends on Vitamines 


reach the egg-laying period very early. It increases the fer- 
tility of eggs and brings greater success in raising chicks. A 
Michigan report showed over 90% of vita- 
mine-fed baby chicks successfully raised 





perimental Station, increased the yearly av- 
erage from 57 to 189 eggs per hen. This 
three-for-one increase has astounded poul- 
trymen the country over. It was accom- 
plished merely by giving feed enriched by 
properly blended Vitamines. 


Listen to this: A California man who had 
raised poultry for 45 years had this experi- 
ence; by giving his hens food containing the 
proper amount of vitamines he secured a 70% 
increase in only 20 days. Just think of that! 


healthy, egg-layer 


Science has proved, by numerous experi- 
ments such as these, that you must feed vita- 
mines to your hens in order to get all the 
eggs they are capable of laying. Ordinary 
feeds contain so little of these vital elements 
that it is no wonder that the average hen lays 
less than half the number of eggs she ought 
to lay. But now Science has made it easy for 
you to supply your chickens with these vita- 
mines. Furthermore, you supply them in 
the exact proportions necessary to secure the 
largest number of eggs from every single hen. 


How to Feed Vitamines to 


Your Flock Picture on left shows how pigeon 


on right wasted away when vitamines 


were withheld. 








When deprived of vitamines the fine, 
on the right be- 
comes the scrubby 
ducing hen on the left. 





This small undernourished pig on left 
becomes the thrifty 
through vitaming feeding. 





where the generalaverage before was only 80%. 


Now make up your mind that you are going 
to get a yearly average of 189 eggs per hen, 
just as others have done. Decide to get three 
eggs for every one you have been getting, just 
as these others did. Make up your mind that 
you are going to turn your biggest loafers 
into your biggest layers and that you are go- 
ing to make 200-egg layers of some of your 
hens. By using “Tablated Vitamines for 
Poultry,” you keep your hens in absolutely 
perfect condition and quickly give them egg- 
laying powers greater than you ever thought 
possible. You will be astonished at the re- 
markable results. 


The Most Amazing FREE 
GOODS Offer Ever Made 


You never heard of an offer as generous as this be. 
fore. We are practically going to make you a present 
of $4.00. We can only do it because we know that 
Tablated Vitamines for Poultry will perform such won- 
ders for you that you'll be a steady customer and will 
recommend it to others, Here’s our astonishing offer, 

Send no money—just mail the coupon, THREE reg- 
ular $2.00 packages of Tablated Vitamines for Poul- 
try ($6.00 worth) will be sent you by return mail. 
When they arrive pay the postman only $2.00 plus 
the few cents postage for one package. Accept the 
other two packages FREE. Then count for yourself 
the extra eggs you get. But if you are not thorough- 





looking, non-pro- 


animal on right 








There are three of these vitamines and all 
three of them are needed. Vitamine A is the 
bone and tissue builder. Vitamine B is the appetite and 
health builder. Vitamine C, because of its action on the di- 
gestive organs, is an egg producer. We ourselves know of 
but one way to secure all of them in the proper proportions 
which will begin at once to increase the egg-laying powers 
of your hens. That way is to use “Tablated Vitamines for 
Poultry.” These wonderful tablets are made from a formula 
based on the very latest discoveries of Science—discoveries 
made during two years of painstaking experiment with hens 
under every condition and during every season. “Tablated 
Vitamines for Poultry” is designed not only to secure more 
eggs, healthier hens and stronger chicks, but may even be 
fed to roosters when eggs are wanted for breeding purposes. 
Vitamines have a wonderful effect on the reproductive 
powers of these chickens. 


“Tablated Vitamines for Poultry” not only helps produce 
more eggs but also helps to develop your pullets so that thev 


ly delighted with Tablated Vitamines for Poultry, re- 

turn to us, Within 30 days, what is left of these tab- 
lets and your money will be refunded instantly and without the slightest 
question. You are to be the sole judge. Act today before this special 
price offer is withdrawn. Mail the coupon this very minute. 


Poultry Vitamines Co., Dept. 48, 269 So. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


POULTRY VITAMINES CO., 
Dept. 48, 269 So. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Without money in advance send me THREE regular $2.00 packages of ‘‘Tablated Vita- 
mines for Poultry.’” When they crvive I will deposit with the postman only $2.00 plus 
the few cents postage, which is tue regular price of one package. The other two packages 
are to be mine ABSOLUTELY FREE Although I am benefitting by this amazing offer 
I have the privilege of returning what is left of these tablets within 30 days, and you 
agree to refund my money. I am to be the sole judge. 


PL, cc SeadecdadddctcccscccecdaGnwdubanddeseukéccedtcéaneedngestsnseundentanspeeeene e 
pT TP PET en errr rr rr Tri TT Tt? TTT? PET eT T YT ere i et ttt os 
BOMB ccvaccoccccsdccconcecceesctentceccestecdsccedus State. .cccccscccccsccscsccsess oe 


(You may send cash, if you prefer). 
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Planets Grouped Close Together 


Stargazers should not miss the exhi- 
bition that is being put on in the night 
skies. Venus is very brilliant in the 
west, as evening star, and does not set 
till about 10 o’clock—which is unusual- 
ly late for her. Aug. 13 Venus and Sat- 
urn are close together, and Aug. 26 
Venus and Jupiter pass within close 
range. Mars—which is high in the 
southern sky in the evening—is still a 
fine sight, though now receding, from 
the earth and growing fainter. Aug. 25 
the new moon and three bright planets 
—Venus, Jupiter and Saturn—will be 
assembled quite close together and will 
present a fine spectacle. Such a group- 
ing will not occur again in many years. 


Queer Bird Houses 


Our illustration shows the simplest 
and most primitive of all artificial bird 
houses. A common gourd with a hole 
in the side makes an excellent nesting 
place for birds. A tiny hole should be 
bored in the bottom for drainage. For 
the little house wrens make the en- 
trance only about an inch in diameter. 

This is large enough for the wrens 
and will keep out the English sparrows. 






Gourpo 
Biro Houses 


Increase the size of the opening for 
other birds. The house wren is relying 
more and more on nesting places put 
up by considerate bird-lovers. The pur- 
ple martin originally nested almost en- 
tirely in hollow trees, but now it de- 
pends on boxes erected by kind-hearted 
people who like to have birds around 
the place. You can attract birds if you 
will put up adequate nesting places. 





New Idea Makes Trick Pictures Easy 

Most of the freak pictures that you 
see on the movie screen are the re- 
sult of various tricks of the camera. 
The so-called “fairy pictures” are noth- 
ing more than trick photography. How- 
ever, until now such stunt photography 
has been comparative crude, entail- 
ing heavy expense and uncertain re- 
sults. “Double exposure” is a frequent 
studio trick. “Shooting” a scene twice 
with the same figure in two different 
positions gives a “double role” feature 
now so common. Such methods will 
be discarded if a new invention per- 
fected by Leon Douglass of California 
lives up to its claims. Mr. Douglass 
says he can create all the present movie 
illusions and more by means of a 
specially designed prism. With this 
prism in front of a camera lens, he says 





he can bring an image from a distance 
into the center of the focus. 

For instance, one of Mr. Douglass’s 
pictures shows a friend apparently un- 
der the wheels of a fast approaching 
auto. As a matter of fact, when the 
picture was taken the friend was on a 
table well out of harm’s way. The 
prism in the lens make it appear other- 
wise, that’s all. Another of his magic 
pictures shows a balcony and water 
scene. The water was really in the 
bay some distance away but the trick 
prism obligingly brought the two into 
close contact. Mr. Douglass can also 
take a single picture and make an ob- 
ject or person show up in miniature 
though the rest of the view is normal, 
or vice versa. 


Mica and Its Uses 

Numerous persons have written the 
Pathfinder inquiring if mica in rocks 
on their farms is valuable. Mica de- 
posits are rarely of sufficient persist- 
ence to justify bothering with, and min- 
ing it is a very uncertain and precarious 
industry. Mica is commonly found as- 
sociated with garnet, beryl, tourmaline, 
cassiterite, columbite, apatite, fluorite 
and topaz. Its name is probably de- 
rived from the Latin “micare” meaning 
to shine or glitter. The wide applica- 
tion of sheet mica, particularly in elec- 
trical equipment, has placed it among 
the important minerals. “Scrap” mica 
is worth only about one-seventh as 
much as sheet mica. North Carolina 
produces 64 per cent of all the sheet 
mica and 49 per cent of all scrap mica 
mined in this country. Mining of mica 
began in Grafton county, N. H., with 
the opening of the Ruggles mine in 
1803. 





Edison’s War-Emergency Inventions 


Everyone recalls how at the time of 
the late war all Americans who did not 
take up arms for service in the trenches 
were urged to economize in the use of 
foods, fuel etc. and to work more efli- 
ciently and intensively, how the big 
manufacturing establishments were ask- 
ed to turn out war materials of all 
kinds in quantities, how the govern- 
ment took over the railroads of the 
country in the interest of greater effi- 
ciency in the prosecution of the war 
and how scientists and inventors were 
called on to seek solutions to various 
perplexing problems involved in the big 


A Chance to Make Money 


Do you want more money than you ever 
possessed? If so, learn to make nut and 
fruit bonbons—the business will net you 
$90 to $300 per month. You can work from 
your own home; all who sample your bon- 
bons become regular customers. Mary Eliz- 
abeth started her candy kitchen with $5.00, 
and has made a fortune. Can not you do 
likewise? I will tell you all about the 
business, Now is the psychological time to 
make big money. Write today.—Isabell 
Inez, 528 Morewood Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Tobacce Kentucky Natural Leaf Smoking £0 Ibs $2.10 
Tland selected chewing 3 Ibs $1.00. Free receipt for pre- 
paring. Waldrop Brothers, Murray, Kentucky. 


Natural leaf tobacco. Chewing 5 pounds $1.75; 10 poun 
$3.00. Smoking 5 pounds $1.25; 10 pounds $2.00. Send no 
money. Pay when received. Tobacco Growers Union, 
Paducah, Ky. 


r- - leaf tobacco: Chewing, 5 pounds $1.75; 15 pounds 
$4.00. Smoking, 5 pounds $1.25; 15 pounds 34. 00. Sen 
no money, pay when received. Farmers Tobacco Associa- 
tion, Paducah, Kentucky. 


Tohacco—Hand Selected Chewing 3-Ibs $1.00, 7 Ibs $2.0 
Smoking 10-Ibs $2.00. Pay on Delivery. Ivory Cheesents 
Hawesville, Ky. 


Polish Recipe—furniture and autos. Guaranteed good— 
50 cents. Albert Mantz, Huron, ). 


TOBACCO—clean up sale to September first. Mild and 
best smoking mixed, 10 Ibs. 1.00 uy once—you’ll bi 
again. Best chewing 6 Ibs. $1.50. Pay postman. Farmers’ 
Exchange, Hawesville, Ky. 


Pleasant Root inexpensively overcomes any tobacco habit 
Send address. Samuel Stokes, Mohawk, Florida. 


$800 Secures Farm, $2350 
income, 4 Horses, 8 Cows, 


3 a. potatoes, 2 a. corn, acre vegetable garden, hay, poul- 
try, hogs, tools, furniture included if taken now; 10 
acres close RR town; city markets; rich loam tillage, 16- 
cow pasture; wood; timber to sell; sugar maples; good 
orchard; attractive 2-story 7-room house, spring water, 
cool porch, landscape views; 40-ft. barn, poultry howe, 
ete. ; —— $2300. Owner called away $3000 take 
all, ‘only $800 down. Details page 20S Big Catalog FREE. 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, 150 EA Nassau St., New 


York City. 
CURED. Seioro” 
You Pay 
1 will send any sufferer a 14 
— Ko} a a & og TMENT pwn th a on FREE TRIAL. 
$1.26. mecca Mag 
yoy D. Dae L LANE, 296 296 Lane Bide B St. Marys, Kansas- 



































CASH iN ¥ FORTUNES AND HAPPINESS ARE 
® made by those who are ambitious and start 
a business of their own, Are you ambitious? If so, you she I 
read the great book, “Money Making Secrets Exposed.” This 
book tells how to start a business of your — gives 7 ow inds of 
advice, business plans, sales schemes, etc. nt postpaid for 25 cts. 
(coin preferred). Baldus, 127 S. Liberty, janapolis, ind. 
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job of licking the enemy. Anticipating 
his being drawn into the conflict Uncle 
Sam through officials in "Washington 
asked Thomas A. Edison, the electrical 
wizard, several months before war was 
declared to try to work out new de- 
vices to cope with weapons being suc- 
cessfully used by the Germans and if 
possible to devise new weapons and ap- 
pliances for the use of the American 
army and navy. 

Edison at once turned over to ex- 
perts among his employees the scien- 
tific work which he had laid out to do 
and with the assistance of trained engi- 
neers and mechanics specially assem- 
bled for the purpose tackled some of 
the knotty problems which seemed to 
him the most important. With the help 
of these expert assistants a number of 
ideas and devices were developed, al- 
most wholly by experiment under con- 
ditions approximating those of actual 
offensive and defensive combat as close- 
ly as possible. 

One of the first problems considered 
was that of providing means of defense 
against the insidious attacks of under- 
sea craft, then being used by the Ger- 
mans with great effect against allied 
shipping. He soon contrived a device 
carrying a vibrating diaphragm to be 
mounted about 20 feet beyond the bow 
of a ship, where noises aboardship and 
the ripple and plash of the water 
against the vessel’s sides would not af- 
fect it. This enabled men on the ship 
to hear boats moving at distances up 
to 1700 yards while their own vessel 
was traveling at full speed. They could 
also hear submarine bells at distances 
as great as five and a half miles. The 
device readily detected and rendered 
audible the sounds of a torpedo when 
more than 4000 yards distant—far be- 
yond the distance at which these mis- 
siles could be effectively launched from 
submarines. 


After this steel nets that could be 
thrown into the sea by a special kind of 
gun and that would unroll and spread 
themselves across the path of an on- 
coming torpedo were worked out. An- 
other idea that seems to have been 
more effective in practical service was 
a scheme for quickly turning the threat- 
ened ship sharply from its course so 
that the torpedo would miss it. Four 
sea anchors, each attached to a strong 
rope tied to the bow of the ship, were 
provided. When the _ sound-detector 
gave warning of an approaching tor- 
pedo the observer at the device gave a 
signal and immediately the four an- 
chors were cast overboard. Simultane- 
ously the helm was thrown hard over. 
The anchors quickly checked the ves- 
sel’s momentum and her helm of course 
turned her aside at right angles to her 
former course. A loaded vessel in a 
test was turned 90 degrees from her 
course in slightly more than two min- 
utes, advancing in that time only 200 
feet. The same turn without the sea 
anchors could not be made without an 
advance of at least 1000 feet. 


Besides these devices which were of 
considerable value Edison produced 
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a number of others which contributed 


materially to the winning of the war... 


Among these were the following: Col- 
lison mat for absorbing the force of 
torpedo blows; camouflage methods for 
ships; underwater searchlights; oleum 
cloud-shells; special searchlights for 
rapid signaling; water-penetrating pro- 
jectiles; methods for the production of 
nitrogen from the air; a device for 
detecting hydrogen inside submarines; 
means for protecting observers from 
smokestack gases; a device to aid in the 
detection of periscopes; means for the 
preservation of submarine guns from 
rust; sound-ranging apparatus for lo- 
cating hidden guns; means for extin- 
guishing fires in coal bunkers and a de- 
vice for determining the direction of 
hostile airplanes. 


New Aircraft Compass Takes Prize 

The “earth inductor” compass design- 
ed to guide aircraft when the ordinary 
magnetic compass will not work won 
the Magellanic premium awarded an- 
nually by the American Philosophical 
Society. Presentation was made to 
Paul Heyl and Lyman Briggs of the U. 
S. bureau of standards who developed 
the idea. 
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Catalog Free. 

Monarch Theatre Supply Co, 


724 So. Wabash Ave- 
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Cured Her 
Rheumatism 


xnowing from terrible experience the suf- 
fering caused by rheumatism, Mrs. J. E. Hurst, 
who lives at 508 E. Olive St., B-315, Blooming. 
ton, Ill., is so thankful at having ‘cured her- 
self that out of pure gratitude she is anxious 
to tell all other sufferers just how to get rid 
of their torture by a simple way at home. 

Mrs. Hurst has nothing to sell. Merely cut 
out this notice, mail it to her with your own 
name and address, and she will gladly send 
you this valuable itmformation entirely free. 
Write her at once before you forget. 


Foot Troubles 


Let the Natural Remedy 


Sun River Ointment 


come to your aid for sore, tired, aching 
feet; corns, calluses and bunions. Results 
guaranteed. Send 25c for trial jar. Sun 
River Co., 7-G, 1914 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


oe 3 Rea in Hotels 


















Hotels, Clubs, Tea Rooms, Restaurants. 
Past experience unnecessary. We train you 
by mail and help you get a position. Big 
pay—fine living—quick advancement—our 
methods endorsed by leading h otels every- 
where. W rite for FREE Book —“ Your Big 
Opportunity.” 

LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS, 
Room 5112, - Washington, D.C. 





| aT TRAE NEN 
strengthens weak. inflamed eyes, and is an 
een ideal eye wash. Good since 1795. Keep your 
eyes well and they will help ke@p you. 
c - All Druggists or sent by 
ail Upon Receipt of Price 
+ ar can co booklet. it is 


FREE. 
JOun L. THOMPSON dy he e 
153 River St., TROY, ¥. — 














Wonderful, new device, guides your hand; corrects 
your writing in few days. Big improvement in three 
hours. No failures. Complete outline FREE. 
Write C. J. Ozment Dept. 26, St. ry Mo. 


Feria PEN FREE 


This marvelous smooth writing self-filling Fountain Pen, with pocket clip 
and tested gold pen polnt; Given for selling only 8 boxes of Rosebud Salve 
at 250 each and returning the $2.00. We TRUST You. Order today. 
ROSEBUD PERFUME CO., Box 301, Woodsboro. Md. 














PATENTS Write for Free Guide Book and 

Evidence of Conception Blank. 
Send model or sketch and description for our 
free opinion of its patentable nature. Highest 
References. Prompt Attention. Ree ton Oe. 


Victor J. Evans & Co. 850 Ninth Washington, D.C. 
A Job For Life wi ros. 


Annual Vacation and Sick Leave, under ‘Uncle Sam,” 
is open to you if between the ages of 17 and 65. Our free book 


“B-61" will tell you about it. Write today. CHICAGO CIVIL 
SERVICE COLLEGE 807 Kesner Building, Chicago. 
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Square, bm ag Oval, 7 Lag 


~~ ¥, Soren. Accept no saeaaliaies 
(Oc brings ful! pkg. and samples 
from Engel Mfg. re on 62 #., amas No. Clark St., CHICAGO 


TELEGRAPHY 


~~ and RAILWAY ACCOUNTING taught thor 
7 ine Me = unities. on largest school. 
oo Siontesh. Government officials. 


” Radio, 
rtunities te ‘earn lerge. portion. Catalog free 
DooGe’s eniVOTE” 23rd Street, Valparaiso, ind. 


Courses for Clerk-Carrier, 
Rural Carrier, Ry. Mail 
Clerk, P. M., etc. Un- 
excelled $15 courses only 


$5. Sample lesson, illus. catalog FREE. 
CIVIL SERVICE CORRES. SCHOOL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


As one of the oldest pat- 
ent firms in America we 
give inventors at lowest 
consistent charge, a 


service noted for results, evidenced by many well inven 
Patents of extraordinary value. Book, Patent-Sense, free. 
Lacey&Lacey, 661 F St., Wash., D.C. Estab. 1869. 

















$ $ FOR IDEAS. PHOTOPLAY 


PLOTS accepted in any form. Revised, criticised, copy- 
righted, marketed. Advice FREE. Universal Scenario 
m, 291 Western Mutua! Life Bldg » Los Angeles. 











o¢ FILMS DEVELOPED 


tee 


i ili Mail us 20c with any size film for developmentand 
WS 6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 
Me» 20c for 6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke 
Bel 





Photo 
Finishing Co., 238 1! Ave.. Roanoke. Va. 





BECOME Our Local SALESMAN 


selling high grade shoes direct to consumer. Liberal com- 
eames Mission. Capital_or experience not necessary. For par- 
eumme ticulars address Tanners Shoe Manufacturing Co., 
=== 493 C Street, Boston, Mass. 


POSTCARDS for Birthdays, Holidays, Friendship 
and all occasions. Large package 
TEN CENTS. Special lines 25 cents to 50 cents per dozen. 
Send for list. ARGUS NOVELTY CO., LAPORTE, IND. 


Imported Records, play all ma- 
chines. Also German piano rolls 
List mailed free. Record Import 
20 Wilson Avenue, Newark, N. J 


$25 to $300 paid anyone for ideas or suggestions suitable for 
Photoplays. Experience unnecessary. Complete outfit sent 
FREE to any address. Write Producers League, 506 St. Louis 

















WHY These disfiguring skin eruptions will 

heal quickly under our money back, 
SUFFER guaranteed treatment. Write today 
WITH 


for our liberal trial affer. 
ECZEMA ox 1236, 


H. D. CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Lincoln, Nebr, 
GOINTOBUS! your 
jone opportunity un Mimited: ither on my omen. 
g Gand let . 
w. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 41, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


AGENTS: 300~, PROFIT. Sells Like Wildfire, 
Kleanrite. New Clothes Washing Wonder. No Rubbin we Women wild 
overit. Premiums for customers. Write quick for FREE PACKAGE and 

Offer. Bestever Prod. Co., 1945-L Irving Park, Chicage 
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Sums Puli 
About a Little Girl Who Prevented Law and 
Order from Committing Injustice. 


By HONORE WILLSIE 
Copyright, F. A. Munsey Co, 


It was an hour before church-time, but 
the judge’s daughter tucked her prayer- 
book under her arm and started down the 
elm-shaded street. The fall sunlight flick- 
ered warmly on the sidewalks, and the 
judge’s daughter had much on which to 
think. 

And so she did not see the child Fran- 
cesca, who, skirting the end of the street, 
warily and with the hopping stride of a 
not ungraceful grasshopper, plumped un- 
compromisingly into her slender figure. 

“Hello, Miss Agnes!” said Francesca re- 
signedly. She loved the judge’s daughter 
very much, but— 

Miss Agnes smiled down on the child. 
Francesca was lean and angular, like a 
young colt, and possessed of a noble dark 
head set upon promising shoulders. Very 
dainty and fragile was Miss Agnes’s blond 
beauty in contrast. “But when did you 
get home, Francesca, and aren’t you, too, 
rather early for church?” 

Francesca, being motherless and the only 
child of the pastor, was pitifully accus- 
tomed to explaining her little purposes to 
the stray passer-by. Even Miss Agnes, 
whom Francesca adored, was at times a lit- 
tle inopportune. But Francesca replied pa- 
tiently: “I got home last night. Father 
thought a month with Aunt Elizabeth was 
enough. So did I,” added the child can- 
didly. 

“And where now, Francesca?” repeated 
the judge’s daughter, whose violet eyes 
were perhaps a little suspicious. 

“Just for a walk before church,” began 
Francesca. Then she squared her fine lit- 
tle shoulders defiantly. “I’m going to the 
Indian camp to see about John Yellow.” 

And here then was the old problem, not 
in the least clarified by Francesca’s ab- 
sence. Back of the north Mississippi town, 
up the creek to the pool and up the pool to 
the bluff where the great spring rose, lay 
the Indian camp. In the free days of moose 
and muskellunge, a tribe had lived there. 
Now only a handful of braves and squaws 
smoked and hunted above the bluff. 

From babyhood, Francesca had spent ev- 
ery waking moment that she could steal in 
the Indian camp. She knew the ways of 
the Winnebagos. She spoke their speech; 
she even named the papooses and made 
council with the clever old medicine-man. 

The pastor and the Woman’s Gild agreed 
that it had been bad enough when Fran- 
cesca was small, but with Francesca at half 
past 12 her wildness was nothing short of 
scandalous. Not even the judge’s daughter 
was exempt from criticism concerning her 
untiring interest in the unregenerates back 
of the town. One might be missionary to 
any color but red in the little town of 











Mitchell. But the red was unspeakable and | 


hopeless. 

But though Miss Agnes, being feminine, 
chafed samewhat at the elevated brows, her 
own probjem was of another sort. As self- 
constituted missionary to the tribe she 
had visited the camp regularly with soap 
and red-flannel shirts, and had labored 
over the inarticulate braves with all the 
earnestness of conviction. 

Surely she did more for them than even 
conscience could dictate, yet, while they 
followed the child Francesca like faithful 
hounds, they used strips of the red-flannel 
shirts for black-bass bait and referred to 
the judge’s daughter as the White Talking 
Squaw. 

And Francesca did so little for them, she 
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thought, as she looked wistfully at the 
child’s fine face. She had thought that 
with Francesca away she might win a little 
closer. The rescue of the Indian was a 
most serious matter with Miss Agnes—who 
was not yet out of her teens. 

“I think I’ll go with you, Francesca. This 
is too bad about John Yellow. He always 
seemed so decent, for an Indian. It goes 
to prove that you never can tell.” 

Francesca glanced up curiously at the 
winsome face. She loved her Indians, and 
had no desire to change them. She often 
wondered why the judge’s daughter, not 
loving them, should persist in reforming 
them. She had not yet reached the years 
when reform for reform’s sake alone is 
attractive. 

“But, Miss Agnes, John Yellow is—is 
different. And he never was on the reser- 
vation—let alone carrying a pint of liquor 
there !” 

They turned out on the sunny stretch of 
prairie road that led to the bluff. It led 
along the creek whose edges were bordered 
deep with purple asters and bottle-gentians. 
The water was already brown and limpid 
with the look of autumn. 

The judge’s daughter shook her head. 
“No, I admit that I don’t know John Yellow 
as—as I would like. He is such a queer, 
silent chap.” 

“I know him,” said Francesca proudly. 
“He’s my best friend.” 

“Did you ever say that to your father?” 
asked Miss Agnes quizzically. 

“Yes,” promptly, “and he whipped me for 
it. Theré is Moose-face!” 


A fat old Indian, in dirty jeans and 
jumper, sat on a stump near the spring. 
There were half a dozen wickiups behind 
him, and several squaws gossiped near a 
three-legged stove that smoked under a 
box-elder tree. “Hello, Moose-face!” call- 
ed the child. 

Moose-face moved lazily on his tree- 
stump, hitched his greasy trousers, and 
tamped down the tobacco in his pipe-bowl 
with a dirty finger..“Hello,” he said, glanc- 
ing from Francesca to the prayer-book in 
Miss Agnes’s hand. “No hear about hell 
today. Heap busy, thinking.” 

“We came to hear about John Yellow,” 
interposed Francesca hastily. 

The old Indian puffed his pipe slowly 
and looked off toward the Mississippi. 
“Huh!” he finally grunted. 

“Oh, all right,” said the child, “then Tl] 
ask Mary Green; she’ll tell me.” 


“Mary Green! Huh! Mary Green big 
fool. Uncle Sam big fool. Say. John Yel- 
low carry liquor on reservation and run to 
my camp. John Yellow in jail. Trial *m 
tomorrow.” 

The judge’s daughter clasped her fingers 
tightly over her prayer-book. So this was 
the end of her teaching and laboring! 

Francesca’s oval brown face went red. 
“Oh, my soul!” said the child. “You know 
how it is, John Moose-face. The Indians 
always get the worst of it! It'll kill John 
Yellow if he gets three months. He’s—he’s 
different.” 

Moose-face looked at Francesca’s slen- 
der beauty, half admiringly, half regretful- 
ly. It had always been a matter of sorrow 
to the old Indian that the splendid-spirited 
child was not a boy. “You big girl, now,” 
he said complacently. “You marry John 
Yellow and be Indian.” 

Miss Agnes gave a little start, and looked 
strangely from the child to the Indian. 
There was a tightening of all her delicate 
face-muscles that made her lovely face look 
curiously cold. Then she moved slowly 
across the camp toward the squaws. 

Francesca glanced at the greasy, kindly 
old aboriginal with a thousand generations 
of civilization speaking in the disgust of 
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her brown eyes. “Moose-face, you’re the 
big fool now.” 

“Huh! All same you marry John Yel- 
low,” replied the Indian calmly. 

Francesca turned her back on him and 
crossed to the wickiups. Mary Green was 
stirring a dark-looking mess that steamed 
on the three-legged stove and listening with 
non-committal face to the questions of the 
judge’s daughter regarding the last requi- 
sition of red-flannel shirts. She wore her 
husband’s shirt and someone’s abbreviated 
tennis-skirt, but Francesca knew that her 
heart was right. She hailed Francesca jo- 
vially. “Good stew,” she called. “Better 
stay dinner!” 

The child glanced at Miss Agnes’s horri- 
fied face. “It smells fine, Mary Green, but 
we can’t stop for dinner. What about John 
Yellow, Mary Green?” 

Mary Green’s fat face drew itself into a 
vicious knot. “John Yellow big fool. No 
hunt—no fish—no beg—just sit all time and 
think, You like ’em. Not me!” 

“There is no use trying to help him now, 
Francesca,” said the clear voice of the 
judge’s daughter. “He must stand for his 
crime and take his punishment like a man.” 

Moose-face came slowly over to the wick- 
iups. “John Yellow no do it,” he said. 

“Then all you’ve got to do is to tell my 
father so tomorrow,” replied Miss Agnes. 

The Indian shrugged his shoulders. “You 
take care of Indian’s soul. You go court 
and say John Yellow heap good Indian.” 

Miss Agnes flushed angrily. “I mix in a 
pint-of-liquor case! Why, Moose-face, white 
women can’t do that!” 

“Huh!” shrugged Moose-face, “John Yel- 
low go to devil! Moose-face don’t care.” 

Francesca was watching- the group of 
grown-ups with angry eyes. “You Indians 
are just yellow dogs,” she said clearly. 
“John Yellow nurses you when you are 
sick and keeps you from eating and smok- 
ing up the winter’s supplies like pigs be- 
fore the first snow. He’s the only one in 
the camp that has any brain. But when 
he’s in trouble you all turn against him. 
And it’s just because you know he’s better 


than you are. So!” 
“Hush, Francesca—hush!”’ whispered 
Miss Agnes. 


But John Moose-face looked at the child 
kindly. “John Yellow, he stranger. He 
come 20 year back. Don’t know where from. 
We,” with a gesture that included the 
camp, the dirty squaws, and his own fat 
figure—‘we all Winnebagos, the last good 
bloods.” 

There was silence in the camp then, ex- 
cept for the crackling of the fire under the 
stew and a single piping cricket. But Fran- 
cesca knew that the interview was ended. 

“John Moose-face,”, she said, and there was 
a little break in her voice, “you’re—you're 
nothing but an Indian!” 

Then she followed the judge’s daughter 
from the camp. They trudged along the 
road in silence, Miss Agnes with a face 
that was a little drawn, but calm; Fran- 
cesca with a storm raging in her great 
child-eyes. 

As they turned into the village the sound 
of the church-bells broke upon Miss Ag- 
nes’s thoughts, “Well, that ends it all,” she 
said. “If a really intelligent Indian like 
John Yellow reverts so easily, my task is 
quite hopeless.” 

“You mean,” cried Francesca, a little 
Shrilly, “that you won’t help him?” 

The judge’s daughter shook her head. 
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“No, he must take the consequences of his 

crime. Oh, it’s such a pity! I always— Sult. 
liked John Yellow. He interested me. He 
was the only Indian who was—was at all 
responsive. But now I wash my hands of 
it all.” 

Little Francesca stopped and stamped 
her foot, while Miss Agnes looked down on 
her wearily. “But can’t you see,” stormed 
the child, “that he didn’t do it? He could- 
n’t do.it! He isn’t that kind! You—you 
don’t understand them, Miss Agnes. You 
preach at them. You don’t think their 
thoughts and see how they see things.” 


Then she stopped with tragedy in her 
dark little face, swallowed hard, and start- 
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Franctsca sped up the elm-shaded street 


and stopped before the red-brick wing of ——ae 


the jail which was occupied by the jailer’s a 
family. She slipped unannounced into the = 
sitting-room, where Tilly, the jailer’s wife, = 
was rocking her month-old baby to sleep. — 

“Tilly,” said Francesca, “will you let me 
have the key to John Yellow’s cell? I want 
to speak to him.” 

“Now, Francesca,”—pleadingly from Tilly, 
who was only a girl herself—‘you know 
that’s against the rules. Jim would skin 
me if he thought I’d do such a trick. He’s 
gone to church.” 

Francesca’s beautiful little face assumed 
a grief-stricken look. “I thought you were 
my friend, Tilly.” 

“IT am,” weakening, “but what do you 
want with one of them dirty Indians, any- 
how?” 

The child’s dark eyes kindled. “You 
know they’ve been good to me, Tilly. You 
know John Yellow, if he is an Indian, has 
been good as a brother to me. Give me the 
key, Tilly. You can have it back in 10 
minutes.” 

Tilly sighed and rose to lay the baby 


John Yellow,” she said, and the judge’s 
daughter looked wistfully after the straight 
little figure as it disappeared under the 
elms. Then again her face hardened. 


“Father would never forgive me for mix- 
ing in such a case,” she murmured, “and 
besides, 1 am perfectly discouraged with 
John Yellow, after all these years of teach- 
ing.” Then the church-door swung to be- 
hind her. 
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WHAT ABOUT CHINA? 


NTERESTING things are happening 
| in China. That country is on the 

other side of the world and has 
long been the football of nations, but 
it must not be forgotten that it is the 
biggest nation on the globe in the mat- 
ter of numbers, and that it has a civi- 
lization antedating that of which any 
other modern nation can boast. China 
has long been potentially the most pow- 
erful nation on earth. But something 
has been lacking. It has been in a kind 
of lethargy. It has often been com- 
pared to a sleeping giant. 

There are signs that China is begin- 
ning to wake up. It is beginning to 
scratch itself. Like a great powder 
magazine, it has every element of great 
force except the spark. Will the pres- 
ent disturbances—the civil wars now 
going on—furnish that spark? That is 
a question that cannot fail to be very 
pertinent to all other countries of the 
world. The Duke of Wellington said 
that the battle of Waterloo was won on 
the football fields of Eton and Rugby. 
In other words, the English soldiers 
learned to fight in their play battles at 
home. 

China is now fighting from the Siberi- 
an boundary on the north to India and 
Annam on the south, Two rival repub- 
lics are pitted against each other, and 
each is divided into warring camps 
within its own jurisdiction. The years 
of fighting between the revolutionists 
and monarchists in France furnished 
Napoleon trained soldiers and leaders 
with which he conquered Europe. Are 
the Chinese learning to fight? If the 
fact that they are fighting is any proof, 
they are. With a population of more 
than 400,000,000 they can bear the loss- 
es of years of civil war and then have 
enough soldiers left to make the world 
respect them. 

President Stuart of Peking univer- 
sity says that the present revolution 
will continue for five or 10 years and 
that out of it will arise a leader whose 
character will win the confidence of 
the people. He thinks the first step will 
probably be the formation of several 
independent provinces under different 
leaders, somewhat similar to our own 
states, which can and will then com- 
bine into a united country. 


In the judgment of some, this leader 
has already appeared in the person of 
Gen. Wu Pei-fu, who has had a meteor- 
ic rise to power. He has shown him- 
self to be a great general and is now in 
absolute control of the Peking govern- 
ment, making and unmaking presidents 
at will. Since the empire was abol- 
ished and the republic established in 
1912 the control of the government has 
passed from individuals to groups, and 
back to individuals, each in turn trying 
to secure itself permanently in power 
by usurping authority. But in the first 
10 years of the republic no leader has 
been able to make himself emperor. 





Even the attempt to restore the Manchu 
boy emperor in 1917 failed. Leaders 
have been ambitious and selfish, but 
China has indicated its will to remain 
a republic. Now Wu Pei-fu claims to 
be unselfish and to desire nothing but 
the unification of China. He deposed 
the illegal president, Hsu Shih-chang, 
and placed the former president Li 
Yuan-hung’in his stead. 

But it would be hard to maintain that 
this action itself was legal; and besides, 
the present government so constituted 
appears to be more of a dictatorship 
than a republic. The only authority 
generally recognized is that of the old 
parliament of 1917 which Wu’s presi- 
dent, Li Yuan-hung, autocratically dis- 
solved. This has been the consistent 
claim of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, president at 
Canton. He was elected by the rem- 
nant of that parliament, and being driv- 
en from Peking he was set up as pres- 
ident of the Southern republic at Can- 
ton by the “People’s party.” He, in 
turn, was betrayed by his own gen- 
eral, Chen Chiung-ming, and driven out 
of Canton. But he has not surrendered 
his claim to be the head of the only 
legal Chinese republic. 

Foreigners in China, diplomats, busi- 
ness men and publicity agents have 
taken a more active part in China’s af- 
fairs than would be permitted foreign- 
ers in any other country. Yet, curi- 
ously enough, there has been no hos- 
tility developed against foreigners in 
any of the various factions. Friendly 
foreigners have hailed Wu Pei-fu as the 
man to bring order out of chaos, and 
most of the news reports from China 
are colored in this way. But a closer 
examination of the question leaves 
doubt. The fact that the “Grand Old 
Man of China,” Wu Ting-fang, who died 
recently, sided with Sun and the Can- 
ton government is worthy of notice. 
There is no doubt that he wished Chi- 
na’s good, but he refused the premier- 
ship at Peking under Gen. Wu. His un- 
timely dgath removed one of the 
chances for a reconciliation between 
the Northern and Southern govern- 
ments. 

Moreover, Gen. Wu’s career is not al- 
together reassuring. He graduated at 
the military academy at Tientsin in 
1898, and in a military capacity he has 
participated in all of the upheavals of 
the republic. He opposed the restora- 
tion of the Manchus in 1917, but when 
Yuan Shih-kai tried to become emperor 
in 1915 he supported him. He has also 
been ruthless in seizing treasures, lay- 
ing levies and forcing loans during the 
past year in order to pay his soldiers 
and meet the expenses of his military 
operations. It may be that he has had 
a change of heart and become unselfish, 
but many Chinese have doubts, and in 
view of their experience and observa- 
tions they cannot be entirely blamed. 

Another thing that militates against 
the establishing of a real republic is 
the system of tuchuns. These are the 








military governors of the provinces, 
each of whom has armies under his 
command and more or less capital at 
his disposal. The central government 
has never been able to rule the whole 
country, since it has had no nationa! 
army. The real power is in the hands 
of the tuchuns, who are practically in- 
dependent. Before there can be a real 
centralized government this system 
must be broken down, just as the feu- 
dal system had to be broken down in 
Europe and Japan before the rise of 
the monarchies. 

There is a growing realization among 
the Chinese, growing slowly but surely, 
that salvation lies in unification. The 
tuchuns warring among themselve: 
and each robbing the people to support 
his armies, will prove in time that such 
a system is very bad. Any one of then 
is willing to govern the whole country, 
but the others are jealous and will not 
submit. The only solution may be for 
them to kill each other off and thus 
pave the way for a dictator. China 
needs a Washington—a man of powe: 
whose first love is for his country. 

But China is moving toward some- 
thing. It is not going to remain th 
sleeping, helpless giant of old. It is 
acquiring a consciousness. The menta! 
and moral revolution in China has bee: 
going on longer and is more significan| 
than the political. Not many years ag 
it was closed to ideas of progress. Chi 
nese were afraid that railroads woul! 
disturb their sleeping dead; they feared 
that airplanes would anger the spirits 
of the air, and they suspected and hate! 
all foreigners. That has passed. Chi- 
nese are now building railroads. Air- 
planes have been used extensively in 
their civil wars, and foreigners are con- 
stantly consulted and considered. 

About 90 per cent of the Chinese ar 
illiterate, and that makes progress slow, 
but there has been a recent improve 
ment by which the spoken language 
can be printed instead of the difficult 
and almost secret special language 
which used to be the only one to appear 
in print. That Orientals can quickly 
absorb Western ideas and _ civilization 
when they take to it has been prove: 
by the Japanese, and there are fewer 
impediments in the matter of traditions, 
government and social structure for 
the Chinese to overcome than the Jap- 
anese had. 

The civilized world should welcome 
the awakening of China. The old talk 
of a “yellow peril” has already die: 
away. The Chinese are by nature hon- 
est, industrious, peaceable people who 
have always minded their own busi- 
ness. A well known writer stated that 
China and America are the only two 
states that have always been democrat- 
ic. China has always chosen its ruler 
by the merit system. With a powerful 
and unselfish democracy on the other 
side of the globe, the world would be 
better balanced, and would be a better 
place to live in, 
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THAT PERVERSE FIVE PER CENT 


UR people are very anxious to 
OC) know just what the conditions 

and prospects in Ireland are. 
Bishop Hickey, who has just returned 
to this country from over there, is quot- 
ed in the Providence Journal thus: 
“Pray for Ireland and that her best in- 
terests may not suffer from the activi- 
ties of a few—activities that are, on my 
word of honor, discountenanced by 95 
per cent of the people of Ireland.” 

And yet, in the face of such positive 
statements as this, from eminent and 
unbiased witnesses, De Valera and the 
other Irish irreconcilables keep up 
their guerrilla warfare in Ireland and 
want to make Americans believe that 
the Irish people as a whole are with 
them in this obstructive and destruc- 
tive policy. 

Some time ago the Pathfinder had an 
article pointing out that there is a per- 
verse and cantankerous five per cent 
of humanity who make more trouble 
for the world than all the other 95 per 
cent put together. Bishop Hickey rec- 
ognizes the same truth when he says 
that 95 per cent of the Irish people are 
in favor of ‘peace and that it is only “a 
few”—the troublesome five per cent— 
who are keeping the Emerald Isle in a 
state of civil war. 

We can’t blame these perverse five 
per cent of human beings, for they 
were made that way and they can’t 
help it. They are found everywhere 
the human race is found—in all coun- 
tries and climates; among all races; 
among all religions; among rich and 
poor, high and low, educated and ig- 
norant. There are 96 men in the sen- 
ate—and we find that even in that au- 
gust body there is just about this same 
five per cent of kickers and disturbers 
—men who are so puffed up with self- 
importance that they are determined to 
rule or ruin, to have their way or talk 
the country to death. 

Such men, it is true, sometimes get 
results by these methods—just as a 
spoiled child may tease and bully his 
indulgent parents into giving him candy 
when they know he shouldn’t have it. 
But it stands to reason that the great 
majority of the human family—say the 
95 per cent—must be reasonable; if 
they all followed the example of the 
kicking five per cent there could be no 
such thing as civilized society, for life 
would be a universal rough-and-tumble 
grab game, with nothing left for any- 
one, 

Yes, the 95 per cent have to keep 
sane and sober, no matter how the five 
per cent may act. And as a rule they 
do. There is a wonderful saving sense 
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in human nature which keeps it from 
“flying off the handle.” The majority 
may not always be right, but no safer 
way has been found than to be govern- 
ed by the will of the majority. If time 
proves that the majority were mistaken 
in their judgment, they can be counted 
on to amend their course. 

But no matter what sort of a govern- 
ment is in control or what the situation 
may be, there will always be people on 
the opposing side. No-one has ever yet 
been able to picture heaven so that it 
was pleasing to everyone. One lot of 
people think of it as a beautiful city 
with golden streets; the next lot would 
hate such a heaven and they want a 
happy hunting ground for their eternal 
home. A third lot prefer endless fight- 
ing and drinking and love making; a 
fourth want nothing but complete for- 
getfulness—and Conan Doyle says the 
next world is only a perfected copy of 
this one. 

If all humanity were offered a sure 
estate in heaven, at least five per cent 
would be found kicking and striking 
for better terms. Merely because a 
thing has opposition is no proof that it 
is not wise; the wisest and best things 
that the world has known have had to 
be established against opposition. Ac- 
tion generates reaction; the frictionless 
machine has not yet been invented. 
There is no such thing as everyone 
pulling the same way; there will always 
be some who will want to pull the other 
way, or to ride while others do the 
pulling. There are 30,000,000 workers 
in this country—and about five per 
cent of them are striking and loafing. 
Even among Christ’s 12 disciples there 
was one doubter and one traitor. 

But, while we must always have ob- 
jectors and trouble-makers with us and 
while, like bad children, they will al- 
ways take up more attention than they 
are entitled to, that doesn’t mean that 
they must be allowed to have their way 
and ruin things. It is none of our busi- 
ness how the Irish settle things. We all 
wish they might settle them in a Chris- 
tian way, by methods of justice and am- 
icable understanding; but if they have 
to get peace by fighting for it, that is 
all right. There has never been any 
peace in history that was not fought 
for to secure it and also fought for 
to maintain it. No peace that is worth 
having can be had for nothing; it isn’t 
according to the laws of nature. 

It was perhaps to be expected that 
as soon as Ireland gained the right to 
govern herself there would be con- 
flicts as to who was to be in control 
and what principles should be adopted. 
After our American colonies gained 
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their freedom they passed through a 
period during which there was the 
same sort of disagreement—and at 
times it looked as if such a thing as the 
United States could not endure. But 
it did endure. It could not have en- 
dured if each faction had insisted on 
having its way or destroying the 
Union. The people had to acquiesce in 
the rule of the majority—and that is 
what every nation which seeks to gov- 
ern itself must come to. 

It is monstrous for the minority to 
assume that it has the right to rule. 
The majority must rule; but it must 
rule in such a way that the rights of the 
minority are respected. In Russia today 
a small minority of usurpers, backed by 
military terrorism, are dominating 
things; that regime is destined to fail, 
as sure as fate, for Providence is not 
going to abandon those millions of poor 
people who now have even less to say 
about their own government than they 
did under the hated czarism. 

And so the Irish people will have to 
settle down and abide by the principle 
of majority rule. And when the ma- 
jority have declared their will, then 
the minority must peaceably accept the 
result. For in that way alone can 
peace and prosperity and happiness 
come to any country. 


q 
NCLE JOHNNIE SHELL has just 
died at the age of 134. This should 
remind Uncle Johnnie Rockefeller, who 
is 83, and Uncle Chauncey Depew, who 
is 88, that life is short and that they 
should make the most of their youth. 


q 
X-PRESIDENT WILSON, in order to 
show that the persistent rumors of 
his death have been exaggerated, goes 
to a vaudeville show every Saturday 
night. 


E note in a South African paper 

that eggs are quoted at sixpence 
apiece. Yes, but hold on; they are os- 
trich eggs. 


ISHERMAN fishing in the Ythan 

river, in Scotland, claims that he 
hooked a trout, and before he could 
haul it in, a gull swooped down and 
tried to steal the fish. But the fish 
wriggled off the hook and the gull was 
caught on it. And then the fisherman 
threw his line in again and “he had the 
agreeable surprise of hooking the same 
trout, which did not escape a second 
time.” We have the authority of the 
London Post for this nature story. We 
hate to doubt anything so circumstan- 
tial, but we would like to know whether 
the fisherman was a teetotaler. 
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{QUESTION Box ff 


The Question Box aims to please al] subscribers. Hence, 
though we should like to answer every question submitted, 
enly those of general interest can be considered. Use 
judgment in making inquiries. We do not answer legal, 
religious, medical or personal questions; nor do we supply 
mames or addresses, look up material for debates or essays, 
er find a market for patents, coins, stamps etc. Readers 
should not expect us to furnish information obtainable in 
dictionaries and ordinary reference books. Inquiries should 
be to the point; our space is limited and valuable and it 
is impossible for us to supply a complete education in any 
general subject. We cannot go into detailed or technical 
explanations, or devote an unreasonable amount of time 
fo any one person. Don’t ask for information recently 
given—it is up to yeu to save Pathfinders for future ref- 
erence. Do not append questions to other correspondence. 
Submit them on separate paper with name and address 
legibly written out. Don’t send stamps for personal reply. 








Species and Numbers of Birds 


Ques. How many species of birds are 
there in this country?—Ans. Upward of 
15,000 species and races of birds are known, 
of which number 1200 are found in this 
country. By far the most abundant birds 
in United States are robin and English 
sparrow, but several other varieties are 
common enough to make their total num- 
bers run well into millions. Counts by U. 
S$. department of agriculture show that 
most abundant bird on farms in northeast- 
ern states is robin; next to this is English 
sparrow, and following these are catbird, 
brown thrasher, house wren, kingbird and 
bluebird, in order named. Birds in agri- 
cultural districts of northeastern part of 
country average slightly more than a pair 
to an acre, though in parts of arid West 
and on treeless plains this number dwin- 
dies to an average of half a pair or even 
less. Densest bird population anywhere in 
country is recorded near Washington, D. C., 
where a careful count showed 135 pairs of 
40 species on five acres. Two city blocks, 
well furnished with trees, in city of Aiken, 
S. C., harbored 65 pairs on 10 acres. 





Pan-American Union 


Ques. What is Pan-American Union?— 
Ans. International organization repre- 
senting 21 American republics: Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Gua- 
temala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Salvador, United 
States, Uruguay and Venezuela. Is devoted 
to advancement of commerce, friendly in- 
tercourse and understanding between these 
countries. Is supported by quotas contrib- 
uted by each country based on population. 
Is administered by a director-general and 
assistant director elected and responsible 
to a governing board composed of U. S. 
secretary of state and diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of governments in union. Head- 
quarters are at Washington, in one of 
world’s handsomest buildings, erected 
through munificence of Andrew Carnegie 
and contributions of different republics. 


Method of Electing a President 


Ques. Why is not president elected by 
direct vote of people?—Ans. Constitution 
provides that president is only elective of- 
ficer of the government who is not 
selected by direct vote of the people. 
Majority of makers of constitution distrust- 
ed people and doubted their ability to 
choose so important an official. They saw 
fit to surround office of president with nu- 
merous safeguards in order that selection 
of an unworthy man would not be likely 
to occur. Constitutional convention de- 
cided that selection should not be given di- 
rectly into hands of people but since coun- 
try was to be a republic in some way peo- 
ple must rule. Therefore, it was left for 
people in every state to choose from 
among their leading men as many as equal- 
ed state’s membership in congress. These 
men were to be called “electors” of presi- 
dent and vice-president, and upon them 
was to fall duty of electing our chief ex- 
ecutive. This arrangement has been since 
followed and in November of every fourth 
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year all voters of all states vote by ballot 
for these electors. Republican voters vote 
for Republican electors; Democratic voters 
vote for Democratic electors, etc. If Re- 
publican electors in any state receive more 
votes than their opponents, then we say 
that state has “gone Republican” and Re- 
publican electors are therefore commission- 
ed in that state to task of casting their 
votes for whom they please for president 
and vice-president. Only exception to free 
exercize of their choice is that electors in 
any one state cannot vote two men for 
office of president and vice-president re- 
spectively if both are residents of the 
same state as themselves. At least one 
candidate must be an outsider. Great 
political parties nominate candidates for 
president and vice-president at national 
conventions and electors have without ex- 
ception voted for men they nominated. 
They always have been expected to do this 
and no elector has ever disobeyed wishes 
of his party as expressed in the national 
convention. However, fact remains that 
under constitution electors are free agents 
and no law binds them to vote for certain 
men; they have legal right to choose whom 
they may desire. 


An Unsuccessful War Gas 

Ques. What kind of gas was “Vincen- 
nite,” developed during war?—Ans. Hydro- 
cyanic acid gas, called “Vincennite” by 
French, was a success in laboratory test 
tube but an utter failure in field. Instantly 
fatal in high concentrations, it had no seri- 
ous effects in concentrations below fatal 
one. In fact, it served to stimulate Ger- 
mans more than anything else. It was 
employed in hundreds of thousands of 
shells directed against enemy by allies but 
Germans thought so little of it that in 
memorandum to German armies. they 
stated that this gas was absolutely harm- 
less except in concentrations in which Ger- 
mans themselves used to kill vermin. U. S. 
army passed this gas up for other kinds. 








Schwenkfeldians, a Religious Sect 


Ques. Who are Schwenkfeldians?— 
Ans. They are followers of Kaspar 
Schwenkfeld, a Silesian nobleman, who 


after the Reformation advanced a mystical 
interpretation of Christianity. He died in 
1561. Some of his followers emigrated to 
Pennsylvania in 1734. They now have eight 
bodies, 1400 members and ‘3000 Sunday- 
school students. 


Meaning of Word “Gentile” 

Ques. What does “gentile” mean?—Ans. 
In common usage it refers to a person who 
is not a Jew, but dictionary gives other 
meanings. For instance, “gentile” is taken 
from.Latin word “gentilis” which pertains 
to same clan, race, stock, people or nation. 
In early years it applied to any foreigner 
opposed to Romans, also to heathens or 
others opposed to Jew or Christian. He- 
brews use term if speaking of a person of 
non-Jewish faith, but with Christians a 
“gentile” is one neither a Jew nor a Chris- 
tian. In India it refers to a “non-Moham- 
medan.” In this country Mormons desig- 
nate all people who are not Mormons as 
“gentiles.” 


Noise Made by Waterfall 
Ques. What causes noise of waterfall?—- 
Ans. Roar is due to bursting of millions 
of air bubbles, being augmented by sound 
of water passing over rock and plunging to 
depths below. 


Gasoline Consumption 
Ques. How much gasoline is used in a 
month? What is amount in reserve?— 
Ans. U. S. domestic consumption amounts 
to 250,000,000 gallons a month. Greatest 
reserve in history of country is now stored 
here, namely, 860,000,000 gallons. 
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Homemade Radio Receiving Set 


made at home for anywhere from 

$6 to $15. The total cost depends 
on the quality of materials purchased 
and the number of parts actually made. 
Anyone familiar with tools can con- 
struct a set very cheaply. The appara- 
tus that we will describe in a series of 
five articles, of which this is the first, 
is recommended by the U. S. bureau of 
standards, especially for the beginner. 
It will catch messages within a radius 
of 50 miles where the sending stations 
are using 200 to 600-meter wave lengths. 
We will tell you, step by step, how to 
use your spare time to construct a re- 
ceiving set like the one used by this 
government bureau at Washington to 
pick up music, talks etc. broadcasted as 
far away as Detroit. 

The following list shows the mate- 
rials needed and their approximate cost 
if bought in a city or by mail from a 
radio supply house: For the aerial or 
antennae—100 to 150 feet of No. 14 or 
16 bare or insulated copper wire, is re- 
quired, costing about 75 cents; also 
1 4th or 3/8th inch rope, two cents per 
foot (in amount needed); two porcelain 
insulators, 20 cents; one single block 
pulley, 15 cents; one lightning switch 
(30 ampere battery switch), 30 cents, 
and one porcelain tube, 10 cents. For 
ground connection—wire (same as an- 
tennae) in amount needed; two clamps, 
30 cents, and one iron pipe or rod, 25 
cents, 

For receiving set—three ounces of 
No. 24 copper wire, double cotton cov- 
ered, 75 cents; one round cardboard 
box, (oatmeal container will do); two 
switch knobs and blades complete, $1; 
18 switch contacts and nuts, 75 cents; 
three binding posts, set-screw type, 45 
cents; two binding posts, any type, 30 
cents; one crystal (tested), 25 cents; 
three wood screws (brass) 3-4ths of an 
inch long, three cents; two wood 
screws for fastening panel to base, two 
cents; wood for panels (from an ordi- 
nary packing box); two pounds of par- 
affin, 30 cents; electric light cord at 
two or three cents a foot (in amount 
needed); test buzzer, 50 cents; dry bat- 
tery, 30 cents, and a pair of telephone 
receivers, prices of which range from 
“4 to $10 a pair. 

Before starting to make the set it is 
well to get these essential parts firmly 
fixed in your mind. The radio signals 
come into your set through the aerial 
and ground connection. In the receiv- 
ing set proper they are converted into 
an electric “current which produces 
sound in the ear receivers. The light- 
ning switch (which will be described 
ater) protects the set and your house 
rom being struck by lightning. When 
the set is not in use this switch is 
thrown to connect the aerial directly 
with the ground and not with the set 
itself. In that way the lightning will 
he directed into the ground. In effect 
the aerial and ground connection act as 
a lightning rod. 

The receiving set consists of two 
principal parts—the “tuner” and the 


A PRACTICAL receiving set can be 
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“the reader. 





“detector.” As succeeding articles ap- 
pear take them up in order, following 
directions closely. Beginning with the 
next article we will print’ a working 
diagram with each one so as to assist 
Do not ask questions. The 
instructions are such as to enable any- 
one to construct a practical set. So be 
sure to save all issues so that you can 
refer back to previous numbers and 
correct your own mistakes. 





BRINGING THE MATTER HOME 


Dr. J. M. Buckley, famous editor of the 
New York Christian Advocate, was once 
down South preaching in a colored church, 
says Capper’s Weekly. Religious experi- 
ences were being given when a corpulent 
lady arose and fervently poured forth the 
ecstacy and rapture which were her con- 
stant portion. 

The stream of verbal gush all but over- 
whelmed the even-tempered minister, and 
in graceful manner he interrupted her with, 
“Sister, it is good to be transported and 
get such foretastes of heaven, but does re- 
ligion make you keep your house and chil- 
dren tidy and clean, make you kind and 
peaceful with your neighbors, make you 
keep your husband’s clothes in good order 
and prepare him good meals?” 

At this juncture Dr. Buckley felt some- 
one jerking his coat behind him and, look- 
ing around, the pastor whispered, “Push 
dem questions, Doctah, push ’um strong; 
dat woman is my wife.” 





With the withdrawal of the American 


troops from the Rhine, it would seem that 
the war is over for all except those who 
married to avoid the draft.—Our Navy. 





A Yank private who stayed on the Rhine 
Told a Boche that the water was fine. 
Said the Boche, “Der Moselle 
Beats der Rhine all to—vell, 
Chust you try it some day. It’s de vine.” 
—Legion Weekly. 
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Experiments with Electric Sparks 

Cut from heavy black cardboard a 
circular disk about 18 inches in diam- 
eter or use cardboard of any color 
and then paint it black. Draw a circle 
about half an inch inside the circum- 
ference, its center coinciding with the 
center of the disk. A second circle 
should be drawn two inches and a half 
inside the first and a third the same dis- 
tance inside the second. These are to 
help locate three rings of white spots 
whose outer edges are to come just to 
the circles. These spots should be an 
inch and a half or two inches in di- 
ameter and you must be careful to get 
them spaced evenly. They may be 
painted on with white paint or cut out 
of white paper and then pasted on. 
The latter way probably is the easier. 
The greater the number of white spots 
in each ring the better. 


Tack the disk to a small wooden 
pulley so that the center ‘of the one 
exactly coincides with that of the other. 
A large spool can be used as a pulley 
but it will pay to make one out of wood. 
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It should be about an inch thick and 
two or three inches in diameter. With 
knife or wood rasp cut a groove about 
its circumference, corresponding in 
depth and width to the size of belt you 
will use. For the belt use a discarded 
sewing machine belt or something sim- 
ilar or even a closely twisted cord with 
the ends spliced or otherwise smoothly 
joined together. 

Provide a rigid support and mount 
the disk thereon, using a bolt or screw 
as a spindle. A hole must be bored 
straight through the exact center of 
disk and pulley, of such size that the 
bolt or screw will turn easily in it, It 
is a good idea to put one or two washers 
at either end of the spindle to reduce 
friction. The disk is to be rotated by a 
small electric motor or by a handwheel 
made like the pulley described above 
except that it should be at least a foot 
in diameter and shouid have a handle at 
right angles to its face and near the 
circumference. The handwheel of 
course must be mounted so as to turn 
freely on a rigid support. The belt 
transmits power from the handwheel 
or motor to the disk. 

To use the apparatus set up before 
the disk an induction coil in electrical 
connection with a battery or other 
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source of current. Darken the room, 
turn on the “juice” and adjust the ter- 
minals of the coil so that sparks will 
pass between them. Now start the disk, 
illuminated by the sparks, to rotating. 
You will find that at a certain speed of 
rotation the white spots in one ring 
will appear to stand still while all the 
others are turning. By speeding up the 
disk to a certain point the row of spots 
which at first seemed to stand still may 
be made to appear as if turning in the 
same direction as the disk. If the ro- 
tation of the disk is slowed down com- 
pared with the original speed this row 
of spots will appear to rotate backward. 
By varying the speed of rotation and 
varying the number of alternations of 
the sparks a number of different in- 
teresting effects may be obtained. Thus, 
at a certain speed and a certain spark 
frequency one row of-spots will appear 
to be rotating forward while another 
may appear to turn backward and the 
third appear to stand still. 

The apparatus can be used for 
purposes of entertainment if one has 
a knack for such things. It is more than 
a toy, however; it is a scientific device 
which enables the eye to detect alter- 
nations of the electric spark which 
normally are so frequent that they 
can’t be seen. It also furnishes a basis 
for explaining certain odd optical effects 
noted in motion pictures. For instance 
it enables one readily to understand 
why the wheels of and auto or other 
vehicle may appear to turn backward 
on the screen when it is evident that 
they actually turned forward when the 
picture was filmed. 


The Bombardier Beetle’s Poison Gas 


There are few weapons and devices 
used by man in war that were not used 
in some form by animals long before 
he invented them. For example the 
electric eel uses charges of electricity 
as a means of offense and defense; the 
cuttlefish emits an inky fluid which in 
effect forms a smoke screen under 
which he can escape; tortoises, turtles, 
shellfish etc. are encased in hard shells 
which serve effectively as armor; most 
animals have highly developed senses 
of sight, hearing and smell which serve 
their purposes quite as well as man’s 
devices for observing the enemy and 
detecting his moves and his plans; the 
firefly has a highly efficient searchlight; 
bees, wasps, mosquitoes etc. are armed 
with bayonets made formidable by 
chemical poisons and the numerous 
species of bombardier beetles use poi- 
son gas. 

Bombardier beetles inhabit various 
parts of the world. In the fall when 
the ground is dry they are often found 
hiding away under stones on hillsides. 
The dark-colored little “bugs” though 
only half an inch or less in length are 
courageous and formidable warriors. 
When an enemy appears they stand 
their ground until he gets within 
“range” and then let go at him, seeming 
to shoot off a gun loaded with black 
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Buy From Direct Distributors 


These $45 
Luger Automatics 










as the 
world’s most pow- iy 
erful and accurate auto- 
matic. Shoots nine (9) 
times. Has a perfect 
safety. Blue steel barrel. Can 
be dissembled in three seconds, 
Guaranteed in every respect. Uses 
American Standard Ammunition. 


price LOAD Setar 


aan for Luger—$1.95 Extra Magazine—$1. 95 


These $35 Giiman 


25 Cal. Model “611” 


Automatic aa 


Same model as 
used during the 
Great War. Very 
powerful and ac- 


curate. Handy size. Per- 
fectly balanced. Blue steel 
barrel. Holds eight (8) 
shots. Most efficient automat- 
ic of its size on market. Easily dis- 
sembled. Uses American Ammunition. 


Price $1.95 Bese 
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ERMAN 
22-cal. Single Bolt Action RIFLES 








Single bolt action. For 
long or short bullets. Blue stee! 
barrel. Positive automatic ejector. Accuracy 
unsurpassed. Fully guaranteed. 


Special Price - $4.45 fsrcei Port 


25c extra 


These $65 Giiuas 
Fath 8&-Powe 8-Power BINOCULARS 


Extra 
Special 
Price 


$19.50 


Parcel Post 











30c extra 

Used by the 
German 

| Government 

That alone is the best recommendation. _One of tho 

most powerful binoculars made. Can be used day 0 
night. Hag a very wide vision. Each lens has be 
tested and is guaranteed to ‘be perfect. Used on 
where efficiency, accuracy and distance are desiré 


Perfect mechanical construction. Range 20 Miles 
Complete with hand sewed leather case and carryi! 
straps. Known and used by all sportsmen, hunter 


naturalists etc. Sent C. O. D. if desired. 


U.S. Army Heavy Khaki Pants 


Ripproof and waterproof. Wear like ir 
All points of strain reinforced. Dou 
sewed throughout. Cuff bottoms I 
“ti belt loops. A new pair if you tear them. 
HAN Brand New. Sizes 32 to 44 


ise" $1.90 


Parcel | Post 1Sc extra 












Officers 
Whipcord Breeches } 
Tailor made. Very dressy. 


Double seat. Extra strong 
seams. All or lh new. 


Worth 25 50 $3. 75 rest ‘i8e — 
OFFICERS LEATHER PUTTEES 


High grade Jeather. Will not crack. 
Cordovan color. With or without 
oan. Shaped to fit leg. 


soso $3.65 fetcce” 
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powder. There is a little puff of dark 
smoke followed by a faint explosive 
sound and the smell of gas. The bom- 
bardment is usually highly effective. 
It either renders the attacking enemy 
unconscious or leaves him “gassed,” 
running helplessly around, dazed and 
bewildered. There is some question 
as to whether these effects are due to 
the poison coming in contact with the 
attacker’s body, to the force of the ex- 
plosion or to the dissemination of poi- 
son gas in the air. It appears to be the 
latter, the gas acting practically the 
same as poison gas liberated by human 
belligerents. 

At the end of the beetle’s abdomen is 
a little sack in which is stored up a 
peculiar acid secretion. At will the con- 
tents of this sack may be thrown out 
with considerable force, the liquid vol- 
atilizing into gas on coming in con- 
tact with the air. An explosive sound 
is produced, either by the forcible ejec- 
tion of the liquid or by its sudden ex- 
pansion into a gas. When a stone 
sheltering several bombardiers is dis- 
turbed a miniature artillery action 
follows immediately, little puffs of 
smoke rising into the air to the accom- 
paniment of faint explosive sounds. At 
the same time the smell of the poison 
gas is plainly noticeable. 


Lasting Soap Bubbles 

Instead of blowing bubbles out of 
ordinary soap and water dissolve one 
part of soap in 40 parts of water and 
add two-thirds as much glycerine to 
this quantity. Put into a bottle and 
shake vigorously. Allow it to stand for 
several hours until the liquids separate 
into layers. Pour off the upper portion 
and use the clear under-layer for blow- 
ing bubbles. They will last an hour or 
more if unmolested. 


Vowels, Few and Many 


The class in orthography will please 
arise and consider briefly the elemen- 
tary principles of that science. A vowel 
is a letter used to represent a vocal 
sound. A vocal sound is one made with 
the vocal organs open; it consists of a 
pure tone. A vocal sound is an essential 
part of a syllable—in other words we 
cannot have in English a word, whether 
monosyllabic or polysyllabic, that does 
not contain at least one vowel. 

Having thus led the gentle and un- 
suspecting reader slyly—but withal 
politely, we hope—up to the matter we 
shall now propound the question which 
we had in mind right at the start, name- 
y: What is the longest word contain- 
ing but a single vowel? The longest we 
have ever encountered is “strengths,” 
It has only one vowel, “e,” combined 
with eight consonants. It is therefore 
a one-syllable word, enunciated by a 
single impulse of the breath. Mind you, 
we didn’t say that this is the longest 
word of its class in the language; it’s 
the longest we know of. If anyone can 
unearth a legitimate word that surpass- 
es “strengths” by even one consonant 
we hope he’ll overcome his bashful- 
ness sufficiently to bring it out. 

While we’re about it, it’s only fair 
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that we should go to the other extreme 
and consider words exceptionally rich 
in vowels and poor in consonants. Our 
old friend “tintinnabulation” modestly 
steps forward with seven vowels but 
it has nine consonants. “Continuation” 
proudly exhibits six vowels but it 
doesn’t score as it should because these 
vowels are exactly balanced by its six 
consonants. “Farinaceous” has a better 
chance with the judge because with its 
six vowels there are only five con- 
sonants. Numerous. other contestants 
might be considered but to make a 
long story short we propose for the 
judges’ consideration “beauteous.” It 
has six vowels in two groups of three 
each, and there are only three con- 
sonants, one at either end and one just 
midway. If you have anything to beat 
it we shall be glad to know what it is 
—this suspense is terrible. 
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No. 130. An alloy of gold eae copper | 


in the form of a bar 4% inches long, 
2 inches wide and 1 inch thick is 
found to have a specific gravity of 
15 5/6. If the specific gravity of pure 


gold is 193/10 and that of pure copper 
89/10 what are the proportions of the 
two metals in the alloy and w 
weight of the bar? 
54 and 45 years. 
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Why stay thin os sail? You don’t 
have to! And you don’t have to go 
through life with a ehest that the tailor 
gives you; with legs your body can 
hardly stand on. And what about your 
stomach that flinches every time you try 
@ square meal? Are you a pill feeder? 


Do you expect Health and Strength tn 
tablet form—through phe. potions and 
other exploited piffle You can’t do 
it—it can’t be done. 


The only way to be well is to build 
Up your body—all of it, through Na- 
ture’s methods—not by pampering the 
stomach. It is not fate that is making 
ou a failure. It’s that poor emaciated 
y of yours; your half-sickness shows 
-_~ _ tn face, and the world loves 
people. So be HEALTHY— 
STRONG VITAL. That's living. “Mark 
the subject on the consultation coupon 
on which you want special confidential 
information, using coupon below, and 
send with a 10c piece (one dime) to 
help pay postage on my Special Talk on 
Thinness and my book, “‘Promotion and 
Conservation of Health, Strength and 
Mental Energy.’’ Don’t put it 


Bey am any send for my free book Right Now. 
LIONEL. STRONGF'ORT 
Physical and Health Specialist 

Newark, New Jersey 
— — — — CUT OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON — — — = 
_FREE CONSULTATION COUPON 


Dept. 939, 





“Mr. Lionel Lionel ‘Strongfort, Dept. 939, Newark, N. a ES a 
Please send me your book, “Promotion and Cunserva- 
tion of Health, Strength and Mental Energy.” for post- 
age on which I enclose a 10c piece (one dime). I have 
marked (X) before the subject in which I am interested, 
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Write for book “HOW TO BECOME A 
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mens. FREE. Your name on card ifyou 
enclose stamp. 

Fr. W. TAMBLYN 
415 Ridge Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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4080—A Dainty Tub Frock.—3 Sizes; 16, 18 and 20 years. 
An 18 year size will require 6% yards of 32 inch material. 
Price 10 cents. 

4070-4046—A Silenderizing Costume For The Mature Fig- 
ure.—Waist 4070—6 Sizes; 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches 
ust measure. Skirt 4046—7 Sizes; 25, 27, 29, 31, 83, 
85 and 37 inches waist measure. To make this costume 
for a medium size will require 8% yards of 40 inch 
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material. TWO separate patterns 10c FOR EACH pattern. 
4045—A Pre Negligee and Cap.—4 Sizes; Small 34-36; 
Medium 38-4 Large 42-44; Extra Large 46-48 inches 


bust measure. ‘s Medium size "requires 25% yards of 32 inch 
material. The Cap alone requires % yard. Price 10 cents. 

4098—A Pleasing Apron Style.—3 Sizes; Small, Medium and 
Large. A Medium size requires 2% yards of 36 inch 
material. Price 10 cents. 

8916—A Splendid School Dress.—4 Sizes; 6, 8, 10 and 
12 years. A 10 year size requires 4 yards of 40 inch 
material. Price 10 cents. 

4081—A Comfortable House or Home Dress.—7 Sizes; 34, 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. A 38 

inch size requires 5% yards of 32 inch material. Collar and 
cuffs of contrasting material require % yard of 32 inches 
width, Price 10 cents, 


Use Coupon in Ordering Patterns 


Herewith find ....cents for which send me the fol- 
lowing patterns: 


PRET. Sc ccctncs Size ... Number ........... Size ... 


Number ...... escoe Size 22. Number ..ccccccces Size... 
Do you want catalog ?—If 30, the additional cost is 10 cents. 
Be sure to give number and size of patterns wanted and 

write your name and address on lines below, Send orders 

for patterns to Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
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Send 10c in silver or stamps for our UP-TO-DATE FALL 
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peive are On DRESSMAKIN G, ALSO SOME 
POINTS FOR NEEDLE (illustrating 30 of the 


iaenes simple Sethcen) all valuable hints to the home 
dressmaker, 
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Sir, 


Hark ye back to the good old days 
when women considered they were 
dressed in the acme of style after they 
had put on about as much as the human 
form was physically able to bear. Van- 





ity is something the older generations 
like to accuse the younger ones of hav- 
ing. But vanity is a peculiar thing, It 
don’t all hinge on paint, powder etc. 
Sometimes it consists in the mere mon- 
key-like imitation of some other per- 
son’s dress—so the imitator can look 
at his or her best. Vanity there always 
has been and always will be as long as 
human impulses are allowed any appre- 
ciable means of expression. Yes, the 
belle of 1895 was vain, too. Note the 
cute little spit-curl on Milady’s fore- 
head; also the rakish slant of her snap- 
py hat. Don’t think that because wom- 
en are now wearing less clothes that 
the more fashionable among them 
wouldn’t wear horse-blankets in mid- 
summer if it got to be “the thing.” 


Are you too fat? Do you want to re- 
duce? There are many ways but they 
all take time and will power. It is 
very hard to change the habits of 
lifetime. Exercizing is probably the 
best way for most people but for some 
it is not very effective—they lose very 
littke weight. An almost sure way is to 
stop eating foods that contain fattening 
elements, such as:Potatoes, rice, spa- 
ghetti, soup, corn, ripe olives, bacon, 
gravies, sauces, mayonnaise dressing, 
white bread, cereals, cake, pastries, 
puddings, butter, cheese, grapes, ba- 
nanas, nuts, ice cream, milk, cream and 
sugar. Nina Wilcox Putnam, the story 
writer and author of “Tomorrow We 
Diet,” once weighed 198 pounds. She 
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cut such foods as the above from her 
diet and in seven months she had lost 
50 pounds. The first month, she claims, 
is the hardest, because you see no re- 
sults. “How often I reached out a trem- 
bling hand and surreptitiously patted 
the soft cheek of a Parker House rol!, 
then withdrew it by sheer will power.” 
She says she kept her strength and pep 
unimpaired by eating bran bread three 
times a day. In every case it is best 
first to consult a doctor and follow his 
advice. There are certain foods you: 
system requires and to give them up 
may injure your health. But no matter 
what foods you cut out it is going to 
take will power on your part to leave 
them alone whenever they are passed 
right under your nose from one person 
to another. 





inuw here’s a difficult question to an- 
swer: Do women dress to please the 
men or do they dress to please them- 
selves? Some women will admit that 
they dress well to attract men. Still 
others say they fear the cruel criticism 
of their fellow-women if they dared 
to dress amiss. Of course women nat- 
urally like to be admired—whether hy 
man or woman, As a rule, when two 
women approach each other on the 
street, the first thing they do is to scru- 
tinize (guardedly, of course) each oth- 
er’s clothes. Then they look to sce 
who’s wearing them. A dear friend of 
mine says that she looks at other wom- 
en’s dress “to pick flaws in them.” On 
the other hand, another woman will 
say that the reason she inspects femi- 
nine attire on others is “to get sugges- 
tions for her own wardrobe.” Why 
do you look? 


Well, just because we’re women we 
don’t all have to have the same view- 
point, now do we? The following an- 
ecdote from Everybody’s magazine is 
claimed to be typical of our sex. 

Three ladies were discussing the mar- 
riage of a well-known actress. “You 
know, it is said that before she accepted 
him she made a full confession of al! 
the indiscretions of her life.” 

“What touching confidence,” sighed 
one lady. 

“What needless trouble,” added an- 
other. 

“What a wonderful memory” finished 
the third. 


’For freckled hands use mixture of 
equal parts of bay rum, lemon juice and 
glycerine and a tablespoonful of am- 
monia to a four-ounce bottle. Do not 
use this on your face. Lemon juice di- 
luted with water sufficiently not to 
smart the skin is an excellent bleach 
for face and neck. After its applica- 
tion use face cream. 


When a man’s wife laughs at his jokes 
they are pretty good—or else she is.— 
Universalist Leader. 


A kindly deed 

Is a little seed, 

That groweth all unseen; 
And lo, when none 

Do look thereon, 

Anew it springeth green. 
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* 
ff Women's Newsettes 

Women as Rabbis. At the central 
conference of American rabbis at Cape 
May, N. J., recently, a resolution was 
passed advocating the ordination of 
women as rabbis. The question was 
declared to be a modern issue due to 
“revolutionary change in woman’s sta- 
tus in this time,” 

Aid Children in Porto Rieo. Having 
successfully established the child wel- 
fare center in Athens, Greece, Miss 
Kathleen d’Olier will soon start a sim- 


ilar center for the American Red Cross 
in Porto Rico. 

















Parisian Dancer Insures Legs. Mlle. 
Mistinguet, famed dancer from Paris, is 
in this country to do a few turns on 
her $200,000 legs. At least her man- 
agers had them insured for that amount. 
It is claimed that she possesses “the 
most beautiful legs in France”—but 
they would not have to be very much 
at that, as the French women do not 
run to beautiful legs, as American wom- 
en do. 





“Poor” Woman Had $13,000. When 
a strong box in a New York bank was 
opened it was found that Sidonia Vicat, 
lately an inmate of the city institution 
for the indigent, left bank deposits, dia- 
monds and jewelry worth $13,000. It 
was revealed that years ago “Mme. 
Vicat” was an opera singer on the Met- 
ropolitan stage with Schumann Heink 
and other stars. She died in the state 
hospital last June. 





To Study Conditions in Europe. The 
U. S. department of labor has appoint- 
ed Mrs. A. B. Spreckels, of San Fran- 
cisco, special representative to investi- 
gate labor conditions among women 
in European industries. The commis- 
sion of Mrs. Spreckels resembles that 
of the late Lillian Russell, who was sent 
to Europe by the department to study 
immigration conditions. Women have 
a way of finding out things that escape 
men. Lillian Russell (Mrs. Moore), 
after her return, made one of the most 
sensible reports any government repre- 
sentative ever made. It was practical 
and right to the point. 





Drowned in Hooch Barrel. Police 
immediately began a search for Felix 
Mesus when his wife Mrs. Frances 
Mesus was found in the basement of 
her home in Chicago drowned in a 
barrel half-filled with moonshine. Dis- 
colorations on the woman’s face in- 
dicated that she had been badly beaten 
before she was drowned. More than 
four barreis of moonshine were found 
in the house. 





Forsake Stage for Politics. The lure 
of the political arena is believed to be 
as strong as the stage for some ac- 
tresses, for not a few stars have trans- 
ferred their talents to political cam- 
paigning—if not for themselves, for 
others. An actresses’ committee has 
been formed in the National Woman’s 
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Party, and the League of Women Voters 
is vying with the former in securing 
the services of well known women of 
the stage to aid the women’s cause. 
Mrs. Minnie’ M. Fiske, Mary Garden, 
Olga Patrova, Mrs. Izetta Jewel Brown, 
Adelaide Thurston, Alexandre Carlisle 
and other prominent actresses are mak- 
ing their audiences sit up and take no- 
tice that the 19th amendment means 
something. 





VIEWS INTERESTING TO WOMEN 


Portland Press Herald—‘Vomen’s ankles 
are growing larger, due to the wearing of 
low shoes and more exercize, it is said. 
Folks ought to know because they are see- 
ing more of them than they did once upon 
a time. 





Denver Express—Ten Chicago women 
were indicted for election frauds. Who 
said they couldn’t learn politics? 





Toledo Blade—Women were loved in 
hoops, in bustles, in corsets, long skirts, slit 
skirts and short skirts. It doesn’t make 
much difference how much or how little 
they wear, the result is the same. 


San Francisco News—Prominent club- 
woman wants divorce because she doesn’t 
know where her husband is. He may be at 
home. 





Harrisburg Telegraph—The girl who uses 
a lipstick every five minutes won’t help 
mother can cherries for fear of making 
her fingers red. 





Chicago Ledger—A perfect wife is one 
who can ply her needle, and at the same 
time plan the dinner and pretend to hear 
what her husband is saying. 
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Your 
skin can 
be quickly 


ples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the 
face or body, Enlarged 
*) Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin. $1,000 
Cold Cash says | can clear your 
“ekin of the above blemishes. 
WRITE TODAY for my FREE 
Booklet — “A CLEAR-TONE 
SKIN”—telling how I cured 
myself after being afflicted for fifteen years. 
&. S. GIVENS, 319 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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How ,To Get 


(A-42 PIECE 
DINNER SET. 


Just send us your name 
and address and we will 
— our plan. it won’t 
cost you a cent, and u 
get a 42-piece Set of full 
sized Dinner China, beau- 
tifully decorated. 
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KEEPS 
BOBBED c::.- 
HAIR IN CURL 


In Hot, Damp Weather 


RHODES’ 


QUININE 


HAIR CURLINE 


Price 60c (indus) By Mail 


postage 


Small Trial Bottle, 10c 
Address the Hair Specialists 


A. Z. RHODES C0. 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Rejuvenator Restores 
Price $1.15 by mail. 


Rhodes’ 
Grow. 


Gray Hair; Makes it 
Trial size 5 cents. 














Your Face is 
Your Fortune 


The world’s greatest facial remedy 


will restore ruined complexions tothe 
beauty and purity of youth. 
IF YOUR blood is impure, if you 


have pimples, freckles, wrinkles, 
blackheads, redness of face or 
nose, a muddy, sallow skin, or 

blemish on or under the 


skin, you need 
DR. JAMES P. CAMPBELL’S 
SAFE ARSENIC 











COMPLEXION WAFERS 


These marvelous b ifiers of the plexion and the skin are 
wo effective, and are absolutely safe and harm- 

less. Thi prescription was first used 35 years ago by Dr. Campbell, 

and he has made countless thousands of women and men happy in 
the possession ofa pure, spotiess complexion. 

Mailedin piain cover on receipt of $1.00 from 

Richard Fink Co., Dep.67. Kens. Sta., Brooklyn, New York City 
Every druggist cap get this remedv for vou from bis wholesale dealer 


This Beautiful GIVEN 











You can have this Beauti- 
ful Doll. She has closing 
eyes, movable arms and legs, 
turning head, realhair. Dress- 
ed as you see her in this 
picture. Dress can be taken 
off and put on. She also 
wears socks and baby bon- 
net. We will send her free, 
all charges paid, for selling 
only 12 peks, of Perfumed 


Sachet at 10c per pck. 


Jones Manufacturing Co., 


Dept 20 





Attleboro, Mass. 


Dyein 
tg 

produces any shade by simply combing without 
™ staining the scalp, perfectly harmless, durable, 
DS undetectable Saves time and money and is the 
only practical way of coloring hair. Write for 
particulars. 4. BIENECK, Dept. W, 1836 
Mulford Ave.. New York 


HAY FEVER--ASTHMA 


Keep Pollen and Dust out of your Nose. 
Tiny NASALFILTER Aids Breathing. 

















medicine, no exercises. 
Sibincten B.C. **Find the cause and you have the cure. 


WILL YOU Stake $10; ‘nemeune eT 


Mat’l Syndicate, 331 Mason Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Test Out Labor-Saving Devices 

A writer in the West Virginia Agri- 
culturist, after experimenting with the 
commercial fireless cooker and the 
steam-pressure cooker, reports that 
these labor-saving devices are almost as 
satisfactory as they are cracked up to 
be, but that they have their limitations 
and drawbacks. Tests conducted at the 
state college developed the following 
conclusions: (1) One cannot cook 
meats, bread and beans without the use 
of a stone in a fireless cooker. (2) Ce- 
reals, vegetables, fruits and custards 
may be satisfactorily cooked in a fire- 
less cooker, using hot water as the 
source of heat. (3) Strong-flavored veg- 
etables such as onions and cabbage are 
best when cooked in an uncovered ket- 
tle. (4) It took on the average the 
same amount of fuel to heat the stones 
for the fireless cooker as it did to cook 
the food in the pressure cooker, also 
more gas. (5) There is no material 
saving of time or gas in using the pres- 
sure or fireless cookers for fresh fruits. 
(6) Breads made in steam pressure and 
fireless cookers had to be dried in the 
old-reliable oven. (7) Foods cooked in 
fireless cookers have a tendency to be 
too moist. (8) The homemade fireless 
cooker is as efficient as the commercial 
product. (9) The steam pressure cook- 
er has an advantage because it cooks 
quicker than other methods do. 


The Grasshopper Pest 

The time to check grasshoppers is 
when the creatures are small and in- 
capable of flying. The poison bran mix- 
ture that has been used for many years 
is very effective. ‘fo prepare it, take 
20 pounds of wheat bran and to this 
add one pound of Paris green or one 
pound of lead arsenate (the latter is 
preferable). Mix thoroughly, then take 
about three gallons of water and to this 
add two quarts of low-grade molasses 
and six oranges chopped fine, using 
both the skin and juice. Add this mix- 
ture to that of the bran until the latter 
is just moist enough to assume a crum- 
bly condition. The right condition ex- 
ists when a handful of it is pressed and 
just barely sticks together. 

Scatter the mixture thinly over the 
infested field at the rate of about five 
pounds per acre. Apply it late in the 
afternoon so the grasshoppers will feed 
on it before seeking cover and so they 
will return to it the next morning. One 
or two applications is usually sufficient 
to clean out a field. If this work is de- 
ferred until they get wings a lot of 
unnecessary damage will be done and 
another brood will be started to do 
damage the following year. 


How to Know True Mahogany 
More than 60 different kinds of wood 
are marketed under the name “mahog- 
any.” Most of these woods come from 
the tropics but sometimes even Amer- 
ican birch and red gum are used in 
furniture and sold as genuine mahog- 


any. Botanists class as “true mahog- 
any” only trees of a single genus, call- 
ed “Swietenia,” of which five species 
are now known. True mahogany in 
this sense grows only in tropical Amer- 
ica but the same region furnishes other 
woods which pass off as mahogany; 
hence the question “What is mahog- 
any?” is decidedly complex. Those who 
wish to tell for themselves what kind of 
tree a piece of so-called mahogany ac- 
tually came from will find in Bulletin 
1050, issued free on request to “Divi- 
sion of Publications, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.,” a 
key and description of various woods. 


A Knob for Kettle Covers 
Kettle cover knobs which have been 
lost or broken can easily be replaced 
with an ordinary spool. One flange or 


Spoor. FOR 
KETTLE Cover Kros 








end of the spool is sawed off and the 
spool set on the cover with washers as 
shown in our illustration. A _ small 


‘round-headed stove bolt will serve to 


attach the spool to the cover. If you 
have difficulty in holding the spool 
while sawing push a rounded stick in 
the end of the spool so it can be held 
as you desire. 


To Make Jelly “Jell” 


If you want to be a success at making 
jellies, be sure to send to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, at Washington, 
and ask for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 203, 
by Maria Parloa, It’s free, and it tells 
you how to take the uncertainty out of 
jelly making. 





“Practical Pointers 


“T fasten a clothes-pin at my door,” 
writes a subscriber, “and when the 
letter-carrier comes with my Pathfinder 
he snaps it in, thus saving the paper 
from being blown away. He can do the 
same with letters.” 

To open a jar of fruit when the lid is 
stuck fast place the jar in a deep sauce- 
pan half full of cold water and bring it 
to a boil for a few minutes. You will 
then have no trouble in opening the jar. 

When making pillows or re-covering 
old ones, rub beeswax over the inside 
of the ticking, using a hot iron, and 
the feathers will not work through. 

Measure and scales are not always 
handy.. However, there is away to meas- 
ure approximately. An ordinary tea- 
cup holds about a gill of liquid and a 
tumblerful will hold half a pint. A heap- 
ing teaspoonful of most kitchen solids 
will weigh, roughly, one ounce, and a 
teacupful about a quarter of a pound. 


AVerse from the Bible 


And as ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye also to them likewise.— 
Luke 6:31. 
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“| Would Not Part 
With It For $10,000, 


writes an enthusiastic, grateful 
customer. In like manner hacen over 
100,000 people who have worn it. 
Conserve your body and life first. 


The Natural 
Body Brace 


Overcomes WEAKNESS an? 
ORGANIC AILMENTS of * 
WOMEN and MEN. Develops 
an erect, and graceful figure. 
Brings restful relief, comfort, 
energy and pep, ability to do 
things, health and strength. 
Does away with the strain and pain of standing and 
walking; replaces and supports misplaced internal 
organs; reduces enlarged abdomen; straightens and 
strengthens the back; corrects stooping shoulders; 
develops lungs, chest and bust; relieves backache, 
curvatures, nervousness, ruptures, constipation, 
after effects of on Comfortable and easy to wear. 
Costs You Nothing to Try It 

Write today for illustrated book, free, with full in- 
formation measurement blank. Address 
HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co, 
110 Rash Building *= SALINA, KANSAS 
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America’s leading 
lustrated journal! for 
writers of Photoplays, 
Short Stories, Poems, 
Popular Songs, etc 
Contains dozens of 
helpful articles on 
how to write, how to 
sell, and where to 
sell. Send for FRE} 
copy TODAY. 
The Writer's Digest 
704 Butler Bidg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Ends Stomach Trouble 


No matter how long you have suffered 
how much you have doctored—how many 
times you have been told your case is in- 
curable I positively guarantee that my 
special Remedy -“A” will end the worst 
case of stomach trouble (except cancer) or 
I make no charge for the treatment. I take 
all the risk, you none. You must get satis- 
factory results or you are out nothing. 
Don’t suffer another minute—send me you! 
name and address to-day and get FREE 
PROOF by return mail. Be sure to give age. 
Walter A. Reisner, BoxAE-64, Milwaukee,W i 


$5000 Yearly Income 


is received by thousands of people who invested in Texas 
Oil land. They made the start where it pays to win 
Are YOU getting big monthly dividends? $2 down an: 
monthly buys outright a lot with share in well and part 
pation in entire subdivision. Results count. Bank ref 
ences and full information sent FREE. Write TODA‘ 
Sourlake Texas Oil Co., 636 Demenil. St, Louis, Mo 


FIVE POUNDS 
We will send you a 5-Ib. box of C! 
H E A China Tea. Also suitable as present 


your friends. Post free for $6.00 fr 
THE ORIENTAL PRODUCE EXPORTERS 


AMERICAN P. 0. BOX 348, - SHANGHAI, CHINA. 














EARN $1 oO Dail silvering mirrors, plating and re 
y finishing metalware, headlig!' 

chandeliers, bedsteads. Outfits furnished. Write for informati 
er-Decie Laboratories, 1 


‘ L RAILWAY 


133 Broadway, New York. 
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Under this head we give the latest and most authentic 














information about different countries. Readers will do 
well to preserve this material carefully, for future ref- 
erence.— Editors. 


GALICIA 


Official designation or name, “Republic 
of Galicia.” Also known as “East Gali- 
cian Republic” and “West Ukrainian 
Republic.” Form of government, repub- 
lican. Present ruler and title, “Dr. 
Eugene Petrushewucz, President of 
Republic of Galicia.” Area 21,120 square 
miles. Population (1922) 5,450,000. Re- 
ligion, Roman Catholic. Capital, Lwiw 
(formerly Lemburg); population (1922), 
250,000. National language, Ukrainian. 
During entire period of World war East 
Galicia was scene of uninterrupted war- 
fare and also during Ukrainian-Polish 
war in 1918-1919. Since 1919 has been 
under temporary military occupation by 
Poland. For this reason country is in 
state of unrest and it is impossible to 
obtain exact statistics at this time. 
Total value of all imports about $6,- 
503,460; exports, $14,465,640. Principal 
imports: watches and chemical goods, 
cotton, rubber, woolens and leather 
goods, glass, china, metal hardware, 
coal, instruments and machinery. Prin- 
cipal exports: grains, timber, tobacco 
petroleum, mineral wax, salf, potassium, 
flax, hemp, potatoes for manufacture of 
alcohol, beets for sugar manufacture, 
cattle and domestic fowl. General cli- 
mate, continental and severe. Chief 
physical characteristics, generally level 
with mountains on southwest border. 
Conditions for agriculture and orchard- 
ing are very favorable. Country main- 
tains a “Diplomatic Representative of 
Galicia (West Ukrainian Republic)” 
at Washington, D. C. 





WHO ORIGINATED THAT LIMERICK? 


Some time ago the Pathfinder told how 
ex-President Wilson, in receiving a party 
of visitors, had repeated the _ limerick 
which it was generally supposed he had 
composed about himself, running thus: 


As a beauty I’m not a great star; 

There are others more handsome by far; 
But my face, I don’t mind it, 
Because I’m behind it— 

It’s the folks in the front that I jar. 


After publishing this item we received a 
letter from L. R. Carlson, of Maynard, 
Minn., saying that the limerick was the 
work of Prof. Richard E. Burton, head of 
the English department of Minnesota uni- 
versity, and we published that statement. 
Now Prof. E. J. Klemme, head of the ex- 
tension department of the Washington 
state normal school, Bellingham, Wash., 





The Youth’s Companion 


knows how to meet its obligation to the whele family. 

—because it SERVES 

—as well as entertains 

—and interests and inspires 

—and informs and amuses 

—and is ageless in its appeal 

—and is better than ever to-day 

—and FILLS a real family need 
Strong Serial Stories of action and purpose, hundreds of 
Short Stories, Editorials, Poetry, Rare Articles, Nature 
and Science, Family Page, Girls’ Page, Beys’ Page, Chil- 
dren’s Page, e Doctor’s Corner. Here’s big value for 
Pathfinder readers: We will send Youth’s Companion and 
the Pathfinder, each for one year—104_ weekly issues—for 


only $3.00. And here’s another offer, the Big Family Trio: 

corms Sy All three only 
eCall’s agazine one 

The Pathfinder year .65 


We are proud of the splendid value we give in these of- 
fers. Address The Pathfinder. Washington, D. C, 
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writes that the true author of the lines is 
Anthony Euwer, of Hood River, Ore. He 
says that the limerick is published in a 
book of Mr. Euwer’s poems, called “Rimes 
of Our Valley,” accompanied by the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“The limerick ‘My Face’ was first publish- 
ed in the Pittsburgh ‘Index’ about 1898, one 
of a series, and accompanied with a draw- 
ing of a bulldog. It was reprinted later in 
a small volume ‘The Smile on the Face of 
the Tiger’ and afterwards in ‘The Home 
Book of Verse,’ published by Henry Holt. 
After his nomination for the presidency it 
was used on a number of occasions by 
Woodrow Wilson, at which time it found 
its way into numerous papers and periodi- 
cals throughout the country. After many 
vicissitudes and having been attributed 
to various sources it is here given for the 
first time in some years under its rightful 
authorship.” 

Prof. Klemme remarks: “I believe this 
will clear up the matter completely.” It 
does, unless the friends of Mr..Wilson or 
those of Prof. Burton want to continue the 
debate and establish an earlier date of 
publication for their champion. So unless 
they can bring evidence showing that Mr. 
Euwer is not entitled to go down in history 
as the author, we shall award him the 
title. Once, twice—do we hear any more? 
—three times—and Mr. Euwer gets it. 





A MILLIONAIRE’S MOTTO 

Julius Rosenwald, the Chicago merchant 
and philanthropist (chief owner of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co.), won a prize of $5 offered 
by a newspaper in a motto contest. The 
motto he sent in was a favorite one of his, 
which he got from Robert Ingersoll, 
namely: “I would rather be a beggar and 
spend my money like a king, than be a 
king and spend my money like a beggar.” 

Mr. Rosenwald, by the way, has more 
money than many kings have, but he 
spends it very wisely. He does not lavish 
a great amount on himself or his family 
but he gives liberally to many worthy 
purposes. Though a Jew himself, he has 
included all sorts of people in his bene- 
factions—and has been specially generous 
toward negro education in the South. So 
probably he is setting an example of what 
he believes is the way to spend money like 
a king—or as a good and kindly king 
ought to do. 





Many are called, but the operator sel- 
dom gets the right number.—Life. 
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First qual- 
ity new cord tires 
fully backed by our 
ironclad guarantee for 10,000 
miles, 
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SEND NO MONEY. Write and tell us the size of your 
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unwrapped for your inspection. 
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you can earn from $1 to $2 an hour in your 
spare time writing show c Quickly and 
easily learned by our new, simple ‘ ‘Instructograph” 
method. No canvassing or soliciting; we teach you 
how, guarantee you steady work at home no matter 
where you live, and pay you cash each week. 
Full particulars and Booklet free 

' AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 

70 Ryrie Building Toronto, Can. 
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Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


is the Largest, Most Helpful and Most Widely Circulated Teachers’ Magazine Published 


It is filled with just the practical aids, 
that you need in your daily werk. The ‘ 
MARY PLANS is “‘Service’’ and this is why fully 175,000 teachers in more than half 
the schoolrooms of the country are finding it an invaluable aid. 

It is published monthly frem September to June inciusive—ten large handsome 
numbers, each filled with the choicest and best educational material obtainable. 

It supplies Methods, Aids and Suggestions in every branch of school work and fully 
Meets the needs of teachers of all grades and rural schools. 

Particular attention is given te illustrations which include drawings fer Seat Work, 
Outs, Language Lessons Calendars, Borders, Picture Study, etc. 

The ‘‘Teacher’s Help One-Another Club’’ is a regular feature and consists of clever 
devices for promoting a teacher’s efficiency, which have been tried and proven practical, 

We furnish NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS alone one year for $2.00, 
or THE PATHFINDER alone one year for $1.00, or in combination 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, one year, $2.00 {BOTH : 
THE PATHFINDER — — beh $2.75 


THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO, : 


seasonable material and inspiring articles 
‘Keynote’ of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRI- 


—_—_— — — one year, $1.00 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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211 Solve This Puzzle and Win 10,000 Votes 
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if you follow my plan. Just send your answer to the puzzle with your name and address. 


537 S. Dearborn St., Dept. 80, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FRANCESCA’S FRIEND 
(Continued from page 15) 





in its crib. “If I didn’t know you so well, 
Francesca, I wouldn’t dast. It’s hanging be- 
hind the door, there. You certainly are the 
limit.” 

Francesca, stepping softly, stopped before 
the door of John Yellow’s cell. The Indian 
was sitting on the edge of his bunk, star- 
ing moodily at the square of sky discerni- 
ble through his tiny window. He was a 
fine-looking young Indian. Francesca 
thought that his external difference from 
the other Indians of the camp lay in his 
cleanliness. But there was more than this 
—a look of intelligence and refinement that 
spoke well for Francesca’s confidence in 
John Yellow. “Hello, John Yellow,” she said. 

The Indian turned a somber face toward 
her. “Hello, Francesca,” he returned. His 
companionship with Francesca had perfect- 
ed his English. “When did you get back?” 

“Last night. What shall we do, John 
Yellow, about this?” 

“I don’t know, Francesca; but I tell you 
what, if they send me up for this I'll kill 
myself first.” 

The child clasped the cell-bars. “Oh, 
John Yellow, what shall we do? When do 
they say you did it?” 

“On the 15th of July.” ® 

Francesca gasped. “Oh, but that’s easy! 
That was the day of the corn-feast, at the 
camp, don’t you remember? Miss Agnes and 
I looked on.” 

The Indian shook his head bitterly. 
“Nothing but Indians to prove it. We are 
all liars, Francesca.” 

“You’re not,’ returned the little girl 
promptly. “And—and don’t we count, Miss 
Agnes and [?” 

John Yellow looked at Francesca curi- 
ously. “You suppose,” he said, his excite- 
ment confusing his English—“you suppose 
I let you do that? You know how people 
make fun of you and Miss Agnes. You 
suppose I let you mix up in a dirty Indian 
case in court for me? And how would Miss 
Agnes’s father feel? He’s got to try me.” 

For a long time the child stood clasping 
the bars in silence. “I might give you the 
key,” she said, “but Tilly trusted me.” 

Again Joan Yellow’s thin lips curled sar- 
donically. “You must think I’m one of the 
yellow camp dogs, Francesca!” 

Still the child clasped the bars, staring 
at the Indian, he in turn looking at her. 

There was infinite pathos in the somber 
grief in so young a face as John Yellow’s. 
“If they don’t send me up,” he said, “I’m 
going to school, Francesca.” 

The child blanched. “Oh, my soul! Then 
that will end you, John Yellow. Moose-face 
will kill you. Remember, they are not res- 
ervation Indians. They hate an educated 
Indian.” 

“Might as well die as live like a squaw,” 
muttered the Indian. 

“Francesca,” called Tilly’s voice, “bring 
back that key.” 

“Good-by, John Yellow. I don’t know 
just what, but I’m going to do something 
for you.” 

“Wait, Francesca! Does Miss Agnes 
know?” 

Francesca stood still. “Yes,” she said. 

“Does she believe that I did it?” 

“She—she doesn’t know you the way I 
do,” pleaded Francesca; then she fled from 
the tragedy in the Indian’s eyes. 

Francesca wandered moodily about the 
vicarage the remainder of the day. Late 

that night her father was reading in the 
library, when the child appeared in the 
doorway. “Father,” she said, “you are sure 
that you will not help John Yellow?” 

The pastor smiled. “We must let the 
law take its course, child.” 

“Then,” said Francesca, “I shall have to 
help him myself,” 


‘ 
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“Don’t be foolish, Francesca. Remember, 
you are no longer a little girl.” 

Francesca stood thoughtful. Though her 
face was very sweet and young in the 
lamplight, her eyes, in their look of dis- 
appointment, were very old. 

“It looks as if John Yellow has only me, 
and I don’t amount to much.” Then she 
mounted the stairs slowly, and her father 
heard her close her door softly behind her. 


“Pint-of-liquor” cases are not interesting. 
The federal court-room did not contain 
over a score of people when John Yellow’s 
case was called on Monday. Most of the 
Indian camp was there, its members being 
needed as witnesses. 


It was breathlessly hot; everyone but 
John Yellow semed irritated by the autumn 
heat that poured through the great win- 
dows. John Yellow was calmly indifferent, 
in his youthful dignity, though the lines 
around his mouth might have been those of 
misery. 

It was going hard with John Yellow. It 
had been proved to the complete satisfac- 
tion of the jury that the Indians were all 
liars. There was a game of golf awaiting 
the judge, and three of the lawyers were 
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“You thought it was all right for little 
Francesca to testify! 1, too, was a spectator at 
the corn-feast. 1, too, will testify for John 
Yellow, your honor.” 


due at the fall races. The judge cleared 
his throat, took a great swallow of ice- 
water, and turned to the jury. 

Then there was a stir in a far corner of 
the court-room and Francesca hurried to- 
ward the judge’s desk. Francesca, in her 
little blue gingham frock, with her hair 
tumbled about her face, looked strange in 
the federal court-room. She clasped the 
railing with trembling fingers. “I want to 
be a witness for John Yellow,” she said. 


The judge smiled a little tenderly, Peo- 
ple generally did smile tenderly at Fran- 
cesca. “What are you doing here, Fran- 
cesca? You must not interrupt court, you 
know.” - 

Francesca looked at the judge none the 
less firmly for all that her chin quivered. 
“I want to be a witness for John Yellow,” 
she repeated. 

The judge looked across at the lawyers. 
“This child knows more about Indians 
than anyone else in Mitchell,” he said. 
“What do you say, John Yellow?” turning 
to the Indian, who watched Francesca with 
puzzled, tired eyes. “Do you want the lit- 
tle girl for a witness?” 

“No,” replied the Indian firmly. 
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“The reason he doesn’t want me is be- 
cause everyone thinks it’s a disgrace that 
I have Indians for my friends.” Francesca’s 
voice piped very clearly across the court- 
room. “John Yellow -is lots better than 
most white men, and,” looking triumphant. 
ly at John Yellow’s forbidding eyes, “I was 
at the corn-feast. I know that John Yel- 
low was there!” 

John Yellow’s lawyer glanced smilingly 
at his client. “I guess we'd better call the 
young lady to the stand, John Yellow.” 

The young Indian nodded. The mischief 
was done now. 

So little Francesca, with noble head 
thrown back and small right hand that had 
scarcely lost its dimples held upward, was 
sworn. Then, after the preliminary ques- 
tions: “Tell us, Francesca, what sort of a 
fellow is this John Yellow?” 

“Well, John Yellow has taken care of me 
ever since I was five. He has taught me 
everything I know about the woods, and | 
tell him everything I learn in school. And 
—and—he hunts and traps all the time.” 

“But this is not his character, my child.” 

“Well, ’'m getting to it,” replied Fran- 
cesca firmly. 

“Go on,” said the judge, smiling. 

“And John Yellow is not like the other 
Indians. He wouldn’t beg, and he would 
work, only John Moose-face wouldn’t let 
him. And if John Yellow says he didn’t 
sell the liquor, he didn’t; and besides, | 
was there July 15th and so was he—at the 
corn-feast.” 

“But why, Francesca, haven’t the other 
Indians been more loyal to John Yellow?” 

Francesca thought for a moment, and the 
court watched with breathless interest the 
tense childish face above the blue froek. 

“Indians hate strange Indians,” she said. 
“Some squaw that’s dead ’dopted John Yel- 
lowArom somewhere when he was a baby. 
And John Yellow knows so much they’re 
afraid of him. John Yellow isn’t a bit like 
an Indian—he isn’t even the same color.” 

The eyes of the court were immediately 
fastened on the young Indian, who bore 
the inspection stoically. Francesca’s clear 
little voice piped on. 

“John Moose-face says that’s why the) 
called him John Yellow—when he was a 
little fellow he was kind of a dark cream- 
colored. And,” she went on mercilessly, 
“when he rolls up his sleeves he isn’t much 
different color from me.” 

The judge leaned forward and scanned 
John Yellow. He looked at the broad, high 
forehead beneath the heavy mop of black 
hair, he looked at the oval chin, the thin 
nostrils, the large eyes set far apart. 


“Roll up your sleeve, John Yellow,” he 
said, and a little breath of surprise went 
around the room as the creamy, muscular 
young arm came into view. 

“There!” said Francesca, “didn’t I tell 
you so? Sometimes I don’t believe John 
Yellow is an Indian at all.” 

“What do you think about it, John Yel- 
low?” asked the judge. 

“I have always taken it for granted that 
I was a redskin,” replied John Yellow. 

There was a squeaking of chairs among 
the witnesses and Mary Green heaved her- 
self to her feet. Mary Green was chewing 
gum, and she looked a trifle overdressed in 
the large turtle-necked sweater that adorn- 
ed her. She was quite as blase and bored 
as usual. 

“I know ’em,” she said, in a resigned sort 
of way. “Fire Francesca. Me tell.” 

So little Francesca was removed from the 
stand and ponderous Mary Green was sworn 
in her place. , 

“Now, then, Mary Green, what do you 
want to tell? Hurry up about it. Take out 
your chewing-gum.” 

Mary Green held her chewing-gum care- 
fully in hef hand. “My sister stole ’em, 
she announced, with a careless wave of 
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her hand toward John Yellow, who. was 
now leaning forward. with a startled face. 

“Stole him!” cried the lawyer for the 
defense. “What’s this?” 

Mary Green sighed, started to put her 
gum back in her mouth, and desisted as 
she caught the judge’s eye. “Sister, chief’s 
squaw. Got no papoose. Chief heap mad. 
She try fool him, and steal baby. But he 
find out.” 

“But where did she get the baby? From 
another Indian?” 

Mary Green shook her head. 
squaw have papoose then.” 

“Well, whose baby was it? Hurry up, 
Mary Green.” 

“You know train-wreck, 20—21 year?” 

The judge nodded. “Yes, a train of Aus- 
trian immigrants was wrecked near here 
about that long ago.” 

Mary Green grinned complacently. “My 
sister steal em off dead woman. Red, then, 
like papoose.” 

The lawyer for the defense was delight- 
ed. “John Yellow,” he said, “you are a 
white man!” 

“Wait, wait,” cried the lawyer. for the 
prosecution. “Mary Green, why didn’t you 
tell this when you were on the stand first?” 

Mary Green had her gum back in her 
mouth now. “Francesca my friend. She 
like John Yellow. I help her.” 

The informal old judge was beaming. The 
game of golf, the customary formality of 
the federal court, the criminal attributes 
of a pint of liquor, were forgotten. Then 
a rasping voice broke in upon his com- 
placency. 

“May it please your honor,” said the 
prosecution, “while this is doubtless very 
interesting, it seems to me to have little 
to do with the crime at hand. Granted 
that John Yellow is white, what then? We 
have proved conclusively that he sold whis- 
ky on the reservation. The testimony of 
this child will not be taken, surely, as of 
sufficient weight to commute the prison- 
er’s sentence.” 

“But he was at the corn-feast!” It was 
a very sweet and girlish voice, and it was 
not Francesca’s. 

“Your honor, where is the court mar- 
shal?” cried the prosecuting attorney des- 
perately. 

But his honor’s attention was otherwise 
engaged. He was looking with mingled sur- 
prise and horror at his daughter, for Miss 
Agnes, with crimson cheeks, was making 
her way to the rail. The judge’s daughter 
testifying in a pint-of-liquor case! The old 
man’s fingers trembled. “Agnes, go home!” 
he thundered. 

Miss Agnes’s dainty chin quivered, but 
she looked at her father’s face with eyes 
like his own. “You thought it was all right 
for little Francesca to testify! I, too, was 
a spectator at the corn-feast. I, too, will 
testify for John Yellow, your honor.” 

Francesca swallowed a sob of delight and 
looked across at John Yellow. 

But he had no eyes for his little friend. 
With thin, tense face set, with a look in 
his eyes that the child had never seen 
there before, he watched Miss Agnes. 

The judge’s face was purple. “Agnes—” 
he began, but the voice of the prosecution 
again rasped across the rail. 

“May it please your honor,” it sighed, 
“we are willing to quash the indictment.” 

And so John Yellow’s trial ended ab- 
ruptly. As the judge’s daughter made her 
way home under the elms she heard the 
quick patter of footsteps behind her. 

“Oh, Miss Agnes, Miss Agnes,” panted 


“No; no 


Francesca, “how good you were! What 
made you do it?” 
The judge’s daughter blushed. “I could- 


nt bear to think of him there with no-one 
to say a good word for him. I tried to get 
there sooner, but I was delayed. I—I told 
you | was interested in him.” 
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The child looked up at her curiously. “It’s 
funny, isn’t it,” queried Francesca, “but 
your eyes look now just as his did at you 
when you were testifying? He wouldn’t 
come with me now. He told me to tell 
you that you would not see him until he 
was educated, and that then he was com- 
ing to tell you something. Wasn’t that 
queer?” - 

“Yes, very queer,” answered Miss Agnes, 
and then she stooped and kissed Francesca 
quite suddenly, and apparently for no 
reason at all. 





THE SCOTCH OF IT 

Magistrate (to Scotsman charged with 
assault)—The most brutal attack I ever 
heard of. I’ve a good mind to send you to 
prison for six months! 

Prisoner—Ye canna dae it. I told ye, 
mon, I’m only down to London for the 
week !—Passing Show. 





A Scotsman stepped into one of the Edin- 
burgh shops last winter and asked to be 
shown a certain kind of overcoat. “How 
much?” he asked the shopman. 

“Five guineas,” was the reply. 

“Nothing doing! Take it away,” said the 
Scotsman firmly. 

“Why, you can afford that,” the shopman 
said, unwilling to lose the sale. 

“Ay, I can,” replied the Scotsman, “but 
I’m nae that cold.” 


“Aye,” exclaimed Sandy, to his bored 
London acquaintances, “Scotland’s the fin- 
est place on earth!” 

“Then what made you leave it,” asked a 
disgusted voice, “since you like it so much?” 

Sandy chuckled. “Aweel, it was like this. 
In Scotland everybody was as clever as 
masel’, and I couldn’t mak’ muckle prog- 
ress. But here ” he chuckled again, 
“here I’m gettin’ on vera weel!” 








A Scotch minister, while taking an early 
morning walk, found one of his parishion- 
ers prostrate in a ditch. 

“Whaur hae ye been the nicht, Andrew?” 
he inquired. 

“Well, I dinna richtly’ ken,” said the 
prostrate one, “whether it was a wedding 
or a funeral, but it was a most extraordi- 
nary success.” 
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Make $75.00 a Week and Up 


selling our fine made-to-measure, 
$29.50 retail, direct to wearer. 
offered—positively sell on sight. Liberal profits paid 
in advance. We attend to delivery and collections. 
Write at once giving full particulars as to your past 
experience. Full line of samples—everything to work 
with—will be sent with the least possible delay. 


W. Z. GIBSON, INC., Dept. 100 
161 W. HARRISON ST. CHICAGO 
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Rupture Kills 
8,000 Annually 


Eight thousand persons each year are laid 
away—the burial certificate being marked 
“Rupture.” Why? Because the unfortunate 
ones had neglected themselves or had been 
merely taking care of the sign (swelling) of 
the affliction and paying no attention to the 
cause. What are you doing? Are you neglect- 
ing yourself by wearing a truss, appliance or 
whatever name you choose to call it? At best, 
the truss is only a makeshift—a false prop 
against a collapsing wall—and cannot be ex- 
pected to act as more than a mere mechanical 
support. The binding pressure retards blood 
circulation, thus robbing the weakened mus- 
a that which they need most—nourish- 
ment, 

But science has found a way, and all truss 
sufferers in the land are invited to make a 
FREE test right in the privacy of their own 
homes, The PLAPAO method is unquestion- 
ably the most scientific, logical and successful 
self-treatment for rupture the world has ever 
known. 

The PLAPAO PAD when adhering closely to 
the body cannot possibly slip or shift out of 
place, therefore*cannot chafe or pinch. Soft 
as velvet—easy to apply—comparatively inex- 
pensive. To be used whilst you work and 
whilst you sleep. No straps, buckles or springs 
attached. 

Learn how to close the hernial opening as 
nature intended so the rupture CAN’T come 
down. Send your name today to PLAPAO CO., 
698 Stuart Bidg., St. Louis, Mo., for FREE 
Sen and instructive information. 


AGENTS -$510$15 DAILY 


Introducing NEW_STYLE GUAR- 
ANTEED HOSIERY -—latest modes 
and shades—Nude, camel, silver, etc, 













you regular income. 
/ orders—WE DELIVER AND COL- 
LECT. Experience unnecessary. 
“J. R. Sutton made $14.60 first day. 
—— Lee Higgins $21.45 first day. (Sworn 
= proof furnished). You should do as 
well. Outfits contain all colors and 
3 grades including full fashioned silks, 


MAC-O-CHEE MILLS CO. Desk 428, Cincinsati, Ohio 


Hay Fever 


ASTHMA 
Cured or You Pay Nothing 


No matter what climate you live in or what you have 
tried, simply send me your name today and get a bottle of 
Leaven’s Asthma and Hay Fever Prescription on Free Trial. 
Use it ten days and if it cures pay only $1.25. Other- 
wise pay nothing. I even pay the postage. C. Leavengood, 
1541 S. W. Blvd. Rosedale, Kans. 


i ¥4 Leg Troubles 


Sufferers from varicose veins, 
of the leg, swollen limbs, leg 
and weak ankles will find in the 


CORLISS LACED STOCKING 


the lightest, coolest, cheapest and best 
support made, 

It contains no rubber, and is_ wash- 
able, adjustable, sanitary and comfortable 
to wear. 

Thousands of sufferers who are wear- 
ing our stocking give it unlimited praise 
for the benefits they receive. Write for 
Booklet No. 5. 

CORLISS LIMB SPECIALTY CO. 

z 164 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS 

c French Plate Taught: Easy to 


SILVERING MIRROR Learn: Immense Profits; Plans 


Free. Write Wear Mirror Works, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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CARS GIVE 


October 31st, I am going to give a new Ford Sedan and a 
Ford Touring Car to two people who are prompt and ener- 
getic in following my instructions. D 
try or in a small town you will have an opportunity of own- 
ing one of these splendid cars by answering this ad today. 
I will also give away thousands of dollars in Cash Rewards, 
Bicycles, Gold Watches, Diamond Rings, Phonographs, etc., 
and in case of a tie I will duplicate the prize tied for. 


GET 1000 VOTES AND SURPRISE SOUVENIR 


In the picture are a number of hidden faces, 
you can find. 
You will find them upside down and every way. 
Mark each face you find with a pencil and mail to me witb 
your name and address. 
the hidden faces I will enter you in this contest with 1,000 
| votes to your credit and send you full particulars and sur- 
prise souvenir free, 
Why not you? 
D. W. BEACH, Contest Mgr., Dept. 228 


AS GRAND 
PRIZES 


If you live in the coun- 


See how many 
Some are looking right at you, some turned 


If you find as many as five of 


The two leaders will get these cars. 
Write today SURE, , 
Spencer, Indiana 
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SYNOPSIS 


Following the French revolution the royalists still plot 
to regain their lost kingdom. Marquis de Clamorgan_mas- 
querades as Majolin, a republican, keeper of a store. Baron 
de Morleve passes as Dominique, half-witted errand-boy to 
Majolin. Countess de Grisolles and l’Abbe Brochard also 
in league with de Clamorgan. Captain Lavernais, who likes 
Laurette, de Clamorgan’s niece, accompanies Orsanelli, 
new prefect of the Eure, to Evreux. Fouche, prefect of 
police, and Brisquet, his assistant, learn that the Cheva- 
lier of the Purple Mask will attempt rescue of the Duc de 
Chateaubriant (Laurette’s father), head and heart of 
royalist plotters. Armand de Trevieres, who loves Laurette, 
will substitute for the Chevalier of the Purple Mask and 
attempt to kidnap Orsanelli. Armand bids ‘‘good by” to 
Lucette, his loyal servant, and departs on his mission. 
De Clamorgan notifies Fouche and Brisquet of Armand’s 
plans so that he will be sacrificed, making it easier for 
the real Chevalier to rescue the Duc de Chateaubriant. 
Despite trap set for him Armand kidnaps Orsanelli and 
takes him to de Clamorgan, much to the latter’s chragin. 
Armand and Orsanelli eat breakfast alone in cellar 
under de Clamorgan’s store. 


Armand de Trevieres only touched his 
own wine, put down the goblet, and sat 
scrutinizing Orsanelli intently, a queer 
smile just hinting on his face. 

“What are you, looking at?” Orsanelli 
said uneasily. 

“The sleeve of your coat,” was the odd 
reply. 

“My sleeve?” the citizen said uncomfort- 
ably, and hiding his arm quicky behind 
the table as well as he could. 

“It is rather short, isn’t it?” de Tre- 
vieres drawled whimsically. 

“It is a little short, as you say,” Orsa- 
nelli admitted, shifting uneasily in his 
chair. 

“Republican tailors know nothing of their 
trade,” the count commiserated contemptu- 
ously. “Your whole uniform fits you ex- 
tremely badly. Shockingly !” 

“Oh, do you think so?” Orsanelli grum- 
bled, fidgeting with his feet now! 

“One would almost say!” Armand de 
Trevieres answered him very deliberately 
—each word a prick—and his eyes riveted 
on Orsanelli’s—“that you were wearing 
clothes that had been made for someone 
else!” 

Citizen Orsanelli took a hasty gulp of 
wine, and then said sputteringly, “Oh-er, 
—oh—er—it is an old uniform.” 

De Trevieres laughed lightly. “But you 
are not eating!” he cried in sudden con- 
sternation, heaping good things again on 
the other’s plate, and filling too his glass. 
“Let me give you a wing of this chicken. 
It looks delicious.” 

“It is delicious,” Orsanelli said promptly, 
with his mouth full of it. 

Armand raised his glass gallantly. “To 
the health of Madame Orsanelli!” he cried. 

Orsanelli chuckled. “Thanks—thanks,” 
he said, seemingly highly amused at some- 
thing. But he was all there with the wine. 
“A toast in return!” he said, “To her you 
love!” 

*“Ah”—de Trevieres rose to his feet. He 
lifted his goblet with a superb gesture and 
held it high. “To her I love!” he said gaily, 
gravely—his eyes on the archway’s dark, a 
tender smile on the handsome mouth. “To 
her I love!” he said it again softly, and 
emptied the glass—drained it of its last 
drop. 

“I wager that she is not far from here 
and that I have seen her!” Orsanelli was 
not intoxicated—he was a trifle exhilarated. 

De Trevieres flushed angrily. Then he 
laughed. What did it matter? And he had 
brought it on himself! And, too, Orsanelli 
had given him an opening he wanted. He 
had a theory—a suspicion rather; he was 
probing it; and the ill-fitting coat proved 
very little—by itself it proved nothing. 
Republican tailors were botchers, most of 
them. And the good citizen was of a build 
veculiarly adapted to ill-fitting. 
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So--he laughed again, and said gaily, 
“Oh, you are quite mistaken,” drawing a 
small miniature from his pocket. For a 
moment he gazed at the pictured face sen- 
timentally, and then he passed it, with a 
slightly embarrassed smile (the pretty em- 
barrassment and self-consciousness of the 
lovesick) to his companion, saying proudly, 
“Look! That is her portrait!” 

Orsanelli examined it closely—but not 
half so attentively as the count studied 
Citizen Orsanelli. 

“A beautiful woman,” the prefect said 
warmly. 

“Charming isn’t she?” Armand’s yoice 
sounded highly pleased. And he was. 

“I have never seen so charming a face,” 
the prefect said cordially, while Armand 
was filling his glass, 

“Never?” de Trevieres caught him up 
quickly. “Are you quite sure?” 

“Absolutely,” Orsanelli insisted stoutly 
over the rim of his glass. — 

“But look at it carefully,” Armand per- 
sisted. “Are you sure you do not know 
that face?” 

“Quite positive!” the prefect reiterated. 
He understood fully—in spite of the wine— 
that the other was trying to trap him— 
it was a “catch who catch can” of wits be- 
tween them now—that was quite under- 
stood—the Chevalier was trying to catch 
him, he was trying to catch the Chevalier. 
Well, the Chevalier could not catch him 
over this fair one, whoever she was! “Ab- 
solutely sure!” he repeated. 

“Oh, ho! You are a droll fellow, Mon- 
sieur Orsanelli,” Armand laughed teasingly, 
pointing a long, mocking finger at the other, 
And Orsanelli blinked at the jester rather 
stupidly, dazed by the-food he had eaten 
voraciously quite as much as by the wine 
he had quaffed with small stint. “Why, it 
is really you who know this lovely lady— 
not I, my dear prefect!” 

“1?” grunted the gourmand. 

“Why, naturally!” Armand retorted in 
boisterous triumph. “Since I found it when 
I was searching you, in the inside pocket 
of your waistcoat—that prefectorial waist- 
coat that fits,you so badly!” And he 
swayed in his chair with laughter. 

Orsanelli dropped his fork with a clatter, 
and slunk down into his chair, limp with 
consternation. The citizen’s wits were 
coarse but not altogether dull, and, in 
spite of the heavy meal he’d been eating 
—and drinking, he began to suspect what 
was coming. But he made a bluff for it. 
“What do you mean?” he Said, the per- 
sonification of innocence and candor— 
somewhat nonplussed. 

De Trevieres laughed irrepressibly. His 
mirth bubbled up like wine in a cup, or 
the gush of some turbulent brook. “Oh, 
ho!” he cried. “How you are droll! Oh, 
ho!” 

The prefect sprang up now. This was in- 
dignation. 

His tormentor found this the funniest 
yet. “Name of the devil!” he gasped be- 
tween gurgles of laughter, “What a mys- 
tery you make about a trifle. Tut—tut— 
man, you’ve no cause to be ashamed! She’s 
positively lovely. I congratulate you. Mon 

Dieu,” he ended with a sentimental sigh, 
“and I envy you too!” 

Orsanelli threw the miniature down on 
the table violently. 

“Keep it!” Armand remonstrated amica- 





CONSOLATION 


Whatever else may happen, 
Although the country’s dry, 
The sailor still will have his port, 
The farmer have his rye; 
The cotton still has got its gin, 
The seacoast has its bar, 
And each of us will have a bier, 
No matter where we are. 
—Country Gentleman. 
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bly. “Keep it! It is yours, not mine.” 

Orsanelli shot him an evil look from un- 
der red, ruffled brows, hesitated an instant. 
and then pocketed the picture surlily, and 
turned on his heel—thought better of that, 
wheeled around and confronted Armand 
furiously, banging on the table with a red, 
hairy fist, a bang with each word. “Mon- 
sieur le Chevalier,” he demanded—his tone 
more that of policeman than prisoner 
“what are you driving at? What is your 
game?” 

Armand measured him coolly. “It is not 
my game,” he said slowly, “but yours!” 

“What do you mean!” Orsanelli snapped, 

“I will tell you,” de Trevieres answere:| 
crisply. “The great Fouche, prefect of )o- 
lice, is a devilish clever fellow; but he ha 
made one important mistake; he forgot to 
remember that the Purple Mask is a dey‘! 
of a brainy fellow too,” and he ended on a 
ripple of swallowed amusement. 

“I do not follow you,” Orsanelli lied 
for he began to follow only too well. 

De Trevieres sat down leisurely, lifted 
his glass, studying the lamp’s light through 
its ruby. “You say,” he explained careless- 
ly, “that he knew that I intended to kidnap 
you at Evreux—the time, the place, th 
hour, Now, in his place, what would I hay 
done? I should have hit on an ingenious 
plan. Would you like to know it?” 

At that point the Citizen Orsanelli ceased 
to beat about the bush. He was too_keenl) 
interested to keep up his clumsy subter- 
fuge any longer. And in answer to Ar- 
mand’s question, “Woud you like to know 
what my plan would have been?” “Im- 
mensely!” he said frankly, reseating him- 
self also. 

“I should have called one of my cleverest 
detectives,” de Trevieres said in the tone 
of one thinking it out as he spoke—“that 
famous Brisquet, for instance, of whom 
they talk so much. And I should have said 
to him”—Orsanelli was growing strang: 
interested, intense with interest—* ‘lL: 
quet, my friend, the Purple Mask is going 
to kidnap the prefect of the Eure. Now | 
propose that you take a hand in this a! 
fair’”—he put down his glass, and across 
the table the eyes of the two men clash 
“IT propose that Orsanelli shall ren 
quietly hidden in Paris’”—the listen 
drank his wine up suddenly—* ‘and that 
you disguise yourself, put on one of his 
uniforms,’ ”—a wicked glance here at the 
sleeve—“ ‘proceed in his place to Evreux, 
and there lie in wait for the Chevalier. 
That is what I should have done, Citizen 
Orsanelli,’—he worked to his climax rap- 
idly now, his eyes dancing like some mis- 
chievous schoolboy’s—“had I been the 
great Fouche! Don’t you think my pla 
he cried, leaning suddenly over the tab 
his right hand raised and outstretched, “au 
excellent one, Monsieur Brisquet?” 

Brisquet dodged. But Armand was 
quicker. One flick of his wrist—it had not 
its match for rapier-play in all Europ 
one swoop of his big white fingers, and 
revealed and transformed — Brisquet “Or- 

sanelli,” unwigged and infuriated, was 
revealed—a transformed Brisquet indeed. 

The detective sprang up in his wrath, a 
table knife in his hand—a ridiculous dagger 

enough—but deadly, good steel and well 
sharpened. He lunged with it straight for 
the breast of the count. 

Armand de Trevieres was laughing glec- 
fully—good-natured, unperturbed. But 
was watching his enemy narrowly, and as 
the big hairy hand lurched, the royalists 
fingers pinched on the wrist with a grip 
that made the big policeman wince, and 
the dinner knife clatter down on a glass, 
shivering the delicate crystal, spilling the 
few drops of wine, red beads on the dam- 
ask. 

“Tut! Tut! Useless and clumsy!” de 
Trevieres mocked. “Keep that good knife 
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for your chicken.” Then he called loudly. 
“Come, my friends!” His voice clanged and 
rang through the old subterranean place 
like a bugle. “Come! Come all of you! I 
pray you! We have scored another trick,” 
he proclaimed, as they trooped in, Laurette 
and de Morleve running, the other older 
three more slowly. 

“What is it?” Laurette spoke first. She 
had reached his side soonest. 

“What is the matter?” de Morleve asked. 

Madame de Grisolles, the abbe, de Cla- 
morgan waited to hear, and without speak- 
ing. And Brochard half suspected what 
was coming. 

“Look at this man!” de Trevieres told 
them triumphantly. “This is not Orsa- 
nelli. This is Brisquet!” 

“Brisquet!” they all exclaimed except 
only Brochard. 

“The redoubtable’ Brisquet,’ Armand 
nodded gaily—“Brisquet without his false 
hair! Fouche’s famous detective—oh, ho! 
what a misfortune for the terrible Bris- 
quet! He has taken Orsanelli’s place in 
order to capture the Chevalier of the Pur- 
ple Mask at Evreux. Poor, poor Monsieur 
Brisquet—the prince of police—the repub- 
lican—I turned the tables on him—it was 
shabby of me! was it not?—and captured 
him instead—oh, ho! oh, ho!” 

The Abbe smiled, and so did de Morleve, 
partly in appreciation of the good point 
scored for the royalist cause, partly in sym- 
pathy for the contagious, rollicking mirth 
of the irrepressible dare-devil. But de 
Clamorgan crossed the room slowly and de- 
manded gravely of the prisoner, “Is this 
true?” And Madame de Grisolles saw, and 
was puzzled to see, that the marquis was 
ill-pleased. 

“It is useless to deny it,” Brisquet re- 
torted tartly, with an unfriendly shrug of 
his shoulders. 

“Monsieur Brisquet,” the marquis told 
the detective coldly, “you have played for 
high stakes. You have lost and must pay.” 
Inwardly the royalist leader was raging— 
and the abbe, Valentine and de Morleve 
saw it. But he had no mind to show his 
hand to Fouche’s sleuth-hound. 

“What do you mean, Citizen Majolin?” 
the detective said uneasily. 

“You will know -only too soon,” Majolin 
le Marquis told him grimly. “Take away 
the prisoner,” he ordered curtly. He was 
anxious to get the fellow bundled off, out 
of ear-reach or eye-shot. He was boiling 
with ill-suppressed anger, and he knew 
that he could not suppress it much longer. 
And boil over before this peasant of an 
enemy he must not. “To a cell!” he said 
sharply. 

De Morleve touched Brisquet on one arm, 
de Trevieres laid a friendly hand on the 
other. He never could entirely help rather 
liking anyone he had worsted. “Come on, 
my dear Orsanellil’ he said affectionately. 

Brisquet snorted. “Take care, Papa Ma- 
jolin,” he said ominously, “Fouche will 
know how to avenge me!” 

Valentine de Grisolles took just a step 
towards the angry republican. “We are not 
afraid of Fouche,” she told Fouche’s hench- 
man, indescribable scorn in her voice and 
in her haughty patrician face. 


“That is a pity.” Brisquet snarled—“for 
vou, Citizeness.” Yes, he was certainly 
braver here under defeat complete and par- 
ticularly humiliating than he had been at 
the head of his army in his fortress-prefec- 
ture of Evreux. 

“Come, come, my dear friend, “Armand 
de Trevieres urged him hurriedly, a cor- 
dial push of the hand on his elbow. “You 
will be none the worse for a wash. And 
your hair, I fear I have disarranged it 
somewhat, clumsy that I am! And your 
disguise no longer becomes you. That 
beautiful wig was the best of it!” and 
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laughing, half pushing, half pulling, he 
dragged the indignant Brisquet, disheveled 
indeed, through the open archway out of 
sight, but not for some time out of hear- 
ing, de Morleve smilingly aiding and abet- 
ting the more boisterous and more mus- 
cular Chevalier, though indeed de Morleve 
was not meanly muscled. 

And when they were all gone, the repub- 
lican prey and his titled jailers, de Cla- 
morgan let his pent-up rage burst its dam, 
and-spread itself in gesture, explosion and 
expletive. Laurette and Valentine had nev- 
er seen him in such a fury before, and the 
Abbe Brochard only once. He was beside 
himself. His nostrils quivered. He walked 
up and down the room, tearing his passion 
to tatters. And when he threw himself 
down in a chair, at last, exhausted by his 
own exasperation, Valentine saw that there 
were tears in his eyes—the hot, stinging 
tears of Gallic rage. “Ten thousand dev- 
ils!” he cried—and half-sobbed, “What a 
disaster !” 

The women looked at him askance, and 
Laurette shrank back a little. But the 
priest came towards him, and spoke sooth- 
ingly, but too with something of the au- 
thority of his sacred office. “Disaster?” he 
said incredulously, in a tone to “sprinkle 
cool patience upon the heat and flame” of 
the seething man’s distemper. “Disaster! 
when we have our most dangerous enemy 
in our power!” But he had sprinkled with 
gun-powder. 

De Clamorgan sprang up again, infuriat- 
ed anew, almost inarticulate with rage and 
disappointment. “Brisquet!” he gibbered, 
stamping up and down the little apartment, 
as if it had been a veritable cage and he en- 
trapped in it. “Brisquet dangerous? Non- 
sense!” (And yet he himself had so called 
the detective but two nights ago.) “Oh! 
the imbecile! Traitor! This upsets all my 
plans. It is inconceivable. I am unconsola- 
ble—desolated! Brisquet was my trump 
card! I was counting on him to capture 
the false Chevalier before the 15th—whilst 
now—” He broke off because words were 
inadequate—broke off with a dramatic 
clenched fist shaken in anathema at the 
corridor through which Armand de Tre- 
vieres had disappeared. 

He broke off—but almost before he did 
little Laurette interrupted him sternly. She 
intercepted him in his excited striding, 
confronted him squarely, and demanded 
haughtily, coldly, “Uncle! You are not 
going to send the Comte de Trevieres to 
his death a second time!” 

“That is exactly what I intend to do,” 
de Clamorgan told her with a coldness 
colder than her own icy scorn wreathed on 
his thin lips, icy determination arrogant in 
his eyes. 

“Impossible!” the girl exclaimed desper- 
ately—and at her tone Valentine de Gri- 
solles sent Brochard a sudden look and the 
priest avoided its message—‘Oh!” the child 
sobbed, “it is impossible!” 

“And why, pray?” Madame de Grisolles 
demanded unwisely, but it was not un- 
kindly meant. Her desire was to get be- 
tween the girl’s growing excitement and 
the cruel words that she could see frothing 
to de Clamorgan’s lip—‘*Why, Laurette?” 


Laurette drew herself up proudly, and 
answered imperatively. “Because,” she 
said, “it would be a crime!” The abbe 
sighed at what her tone betrayed—he had 
suspected it!—“It would be a treachery, a 
peasant meanness, a stain forever on the 
king’s cause! It is not by such foul false- 
ness that the Bourbon can be served!” 

“Silence!” thundered her uncle, almost 
demented at her words. “What has this to 
do with you, child? Have you so soon for- 
gotten your lesson? The cause! The cause 
before everything!” But he knew now what 
it had to do with her. He had lived long, 
and had lived much. He was a wise old 
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man. And at the revelation she had made 
his tired old heart bled for the child he 
had loved and succored from her cradle. 


And the abbe knew. (He had known 
first of all.) And Madame de Grisolles 
knew. Valentine de Grisolles had done 
with love and with hate. She had in her- 
self but one passion, one possibility of pas- 
sion, one activity of heart or pulse—the 
Bourbon. But she had loved, as a woman; 
and what woman ever forgets it? She had 
loved once, and her heart yearned over 
Laurette. 

The Abbe Brochard had elosed his eyes 
for a moment. The abbe was praying. Yes, 
they all knew—all but Laurette! Laurette 
did not know—yet. She moved away from 
the others coldly, and sat down forlornly 
on the stairs, her angry blue eyes on the 
dark passage. And as she watched, wait- 
ing, she began to cry softly. 

“Now!” de Clamorgan said more calmly. 
“Listen! Listen all of you!” They gath- 
ered about him—all but Laurette. “Eefu: 
this meddling swashbuckler returns—” 

“You sent for him,” Laurette broke in 
under her breath. And the Abbe Brochard 
actually said it aloud. 

The old marquis waved that aside. “We 
must leave here at once. Immediately! 





THINGS THAT COUNT 


Not what we have, but what we use, 
Not what we see, but what we choose— 
These are the things that mar or bless 
The sum of human happiness. 
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First, I will get rid of de Trevieres. Then, 
when you are all safely on your way, I will 
release Brisquet.” 

Laureite looked up oddly, and the count- 
ess and the priest were both amazed. 

65 . wiil release Brisquet,” the mar- 
quis repeated firmly, “put him on the track 
of the sham Chevalier—oh!-I shall know 
how to come to terms with the Citizen 
Brisquet, haye no fear—and make straight 
myself for my little place at .St. Cloud! 
Hush! They are coming.” 

And they certainly were. And the med- 
dler—the unlucky swashbuckler—was sing- 
ing, in taunting adieu to Brisquet in the 
cell they were leaving. He was humming 
still when he came in arm-in-arm with de 
Morleve. 

“Monsieur!” the abbe called Raoul, and 
after a word in the young man’s ear they 
two passed up the stairs, and after a mo- 
ment Valentine followed them. She said 
something to the girl as she passed her. 
But Laurette shook her head, annoyed and 
not to be influenced. 

Armand de Trevieres raised his eye- 
brows drolly—“Exodus!” he said to him- 
self. Why? And what had the countess 
said to little Miss Chateaubriant—there on 
the stairs? 

“Well,” de Clamorgan said to him, look- 
ing up courteously, “is your prisoner safe?” 

“Safely bestowed in his cell.” Hello! So 
Laurette was going too! Where was she 
going? Into the dark corridor, And why 
so very, very quietly. “Altogether safe, 
Monsieur de Clamorgan—locked, at your 
disposal. And now I will say good-by, Mar- 
quis, When you need me again, you will 
let me know.” 
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“Must you leave us again so soon, count?” 
the marquis protested, trying his utmost to 
do it cordially, not to show the relief he 
felt. Really this was luck. 

Armand de Trevieres smiled—a little su- 
perciliously, but he answered naturally and 
quite cordially, “I am tired and very sleepy, 
Monsieur. If you will excuse me, I wil! 
catch a few hours’ sleep while I can, for | 
hope you will soon have another missio 
for me.” 

“Very soon,” the marquis said, easily cor- 
dial now. “You are very wise, Monsieur. 
Rest well. T have another mission for you 
and at once.’ 

: “Good! Good!” de Teoviests cried hearti- 
Ve 

“Drink another glass of wine, my dear 
fellow,” the marquis begged, “while I pre- 
pare your instructions. I shall only keep 
you a few moments.” 


De Trevieres bowed his thanks—as the 
mer~uis bustled- out. And whistling the 
as .0, tune he had hummed, he sat non- 
chalantly down on the table, damask, and 
dishes, and all. Pouring out a glass of wine 
he held it up to the light, whistling softl, 
to himself. Suddenly he put down the 
glass with a quiet laugh. 

What was that? A girlish voice—yes, 
and a pair of blue eyes at the little square. 
grated window. “Monsieur de Trevieres.” 
she whispered. 

He flew to her. “Ah, Mademoiselle,” he 
told her significantly, “I was hoping you 
would come!” 

“Listen,” she said earnestly, “I have only 
a moment.” 

“Then be gracious to a wandering way- 
farer, just off again to his fray, and com 
into this room, or permit me that I come 
to you. These bars—they—they embarrass 
me.” 

“There’s not a moment to lose,” she in 
sisted. 

“There’s always time to be kind,” he 
pleaded. 

(The continuation of this story will be 
found in next week’s issue of the Path 
finder. If you are not already a subscriber, 
you can secure the paper for 13 weeks fo 
25 cents, 26 weeks for 50 cents, or a whole 
year for-$1.) 


CONCERNING THE HOTTENTOTS 


The Hottentot, long associated with mis- 
sionary work, has a queer form of lan- 
guage. His “clicking” and “clucking” 
sounds resemble the cracking of whips and 
pulling of corks from empty bottles. His 
name represents a Dutch effort to imitat 
his speech which cannot be spelled in any 
language. Formerly the Hottentots rang- 
ed through most of southern Africa. Toda 
they are found mostly in Cape Colony and 
Southwest Africa. Their origin long form 
ed a fascinating problem for students 
human races. Some thought they were an 
offshoot of the Caucasian people; othe: 
believed them to be the missing Hamites 
At present they are generally classified as 
a blending of the Bantu natives and th 
Bushmen. 

Murder is punished severely by the Hot- 
tentots but if the miscreant escapes and is 
not caught within a year he is immune. 
Their chiefs levy a tax upon hunters cou 
sisting of certain quarters of the animals 
killed and distribute this meat to the poor. 
But this communal care does not extend to 
the aged or to children who are deformed 
or crippled. Frequently both are killed. 








And he gave it for his opinion, that who- 
ever could make two ears of corn, or two 
blades of grass, to grow upon a spot of 
ground where only one grew before, would 
deserve better of mankind, and do more 
essential service to his country, than the 
whole race of politicans put together:— 
Dean Swift. 
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cost of the high tariff will be, it won’t be 
anything like the cost to the American 
people of the low tariff of the past few 
years. 
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never makes Jack. 


New York Herald—Strikes costing at the 
rate of $15,000,000 a day! Can they be 
worth it? 





Philadelphia North American—It ... >- 
derstood that the mandate for Williamson 
county, Ill., has been offered to Turkey. 


Life—The director of the budget is the 
only Washington official who can cut a 
ridiculous figure without being laughed at. 


Manchester Union—Just as an item of 
war cost don’t overlook the 15 million dol- 
lar destruction of property in Dublin. 

Toledo News-Bee—Most all of the new 
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Dearborn Independent—During the 19 
months that we were at war, 91,000 persons 
were killed on our highways—almost twice 
the number of Americans killed in battle 
or who died of wounds. 


Detroit Free Press—Japan has now rati- 
fied the treaty relating to Yap—thereby 
ending an incident that began something 
more than four years ago when President 
Wilson tried to remember the name of 
Yap and couldn’t. 


Syracuse Herald—*Ford is willing to run,” 
says headline. Yes, that’s the best thing 
about ’em. 
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the man. He takes away half the fun of it. 
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cessfully transplanted into man, but before 
accepting the statement it would be proper 
to await the verdict of that eminent sci- 
entist, Mr, William Jennings Bryan. 





Indianapolis News—The Ford-for-Presi- 
dent movement might get under way fast- 
er if Henry would pledge free repairs for 
four years. 





Nashville Tennesseean — Problem for 
mathematicians: How many Russian rubles 
would it take to buy a ton of radium? 


Providence Journal—The time is ‘not far 
off when we may learn whether Stefansson 
has been able to hitch his airplane to the 
North Pole. 





THE PROFITEERS TO THE BAR 


The World war cost the United States 36 
billion dollars. Twelve billions of this sum 
was raised by taxation during the war. The 
remainder, 24 billions, became a mortgage 
on. the future of America. It must be paid 
oy the men, women and children of this 
country. The 5,000,000 Americans who 
wore the uniform during the war, giving 
freely health and energy and even life it- 
self, must now share with their country- 
men the burden of this debt. They gave 
their time and their bodies; they must now 
give of their earnings and savings. Giving 
doubly, they have a double interest in 
knowing if any portion of the debt is dis- 
honest.—Legion Weekly. 





THE ASCENT OF MARIAR 
Kitchen queen; kitchen fire. 
Wood was green; so was Mariar. 
Some kerosene! 
God save the queen! 


CURED HIS 
RHEUMATISM! 


“Tam eighty-three years old and I ddctored 
for rheumatism ever since I came out of the 











army, over 50 years ago. Like many others, I 
spent money freely for so-called ‘cures’ and 
I have read about ‘Uric Acid’ until I could 


almost taste it. I could not sleep nights 
or walk without pain; my hands were so 
sore and stiff I could not hold a pen. But 
now I am again in active business and can 
walk with ease or write all day with comfort. 
Friends are surprised at the change.” You 
might just as well attempt to put out a fire 
with oi) as try to get rid of your rheumatism, 
neuritis and like complaints by taking treat- 
ment supposed to drive Uric Acid out of your 
blood and body, It took Mr. Ashelman fifty 
years to find out the truth. He learned how 
to get rid of the true cause of his rheumatism, 
other disorders, and recover his strength from 
“The Inner Mysteries,” now being distributed 
free by an authority who devoted over twenty 
years to the scientific study of this trouble. 
If any reader of The Pathfinder wishes ‘“‘The 
Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism” overlooked 
by doctors and scientists for centuries 3 
simply send a post card or letter to H. P., 
Clearwater, No. 209-F Street, Hallowell, Maine. 
Send now, lest you forget! If not a sufferer, 
cut out this notice and hand this good news 
and opportunity to some afflicted friend. All 
who send will receive it by-return mail with- 
out any charge whatever. 








Just send us your name and address, NO MONEY, and we 
will at onee send you our CELEBRATED DIAMOND 
GUARANTEED RAZOR FREE, 


pam ¥ oq She it, ome ee ut yee —- it, 
WESTERN MFG. CO., DEPT. 5, Haasibel, Mo. 


I e aries it eures cond $1; 
we 34 Write today. 


Address W. K, STERLINE, eee eee Ave., SIDNEY,O. _ 












LICE KILL CHICKENS. 
IN WARM WEATHER 


Summer Months Most Dangerous, 
Says Poultry Authority—To Pre- 
vent Losses Add Minerals to 
the Fowls’ Drinking 
Water. 








If your chickens are sickly, won’t lay and 
are dying off in hot weather, lice and mites are 
probably the cause. Dr, B. F. Kaupp, famous 
poultry authority, says: “Lice are most come 
mon in July and August. During these months 
conditions are more favorable for their propa- 
gation.”” To easily get rid of these pests and 
prevent losses, add minerals to the fowls’ 
drinking water. This does away with greasing, 
dusting, spraying and dippine. Soon after the 
fowls drink the mineralized water all lice and 
mites leave them. 
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The necessary minerals can now be obtained 
in convenient tablets, known as Paratabs. They 
are scientifically prepared, perfectly safe, and 
dissolve readily. The tablets also act as a 
tonic conditioner and are warranted to impart 
no odor or flavor to the eggs or meat. They 
are equally beneficial to young chicks and 
grown fowls. The health of the fowls ime 

roves, they grow faster, stand hot weather 
etter, and the egg yield frequently is doue 
bled. Mrs. M. N., Pulaski, Ky., says: “I am 
giving Paratab water to my chickens and am 
having better luck this year than ever before.” 

Any reader of this paper may try Paratabs 
without risk. They cost only a trifle and are 
sold under an absolute guarantee. fFurthere 
more, the laboratories producing Paratabs are 
so confident of good results that to introduce 
them, they offer two big $1 packages for only 
$1. Send no money, just your name and ad- 
dress to the Paratab Laboratories, bept. 837, 
1100 Coca-Cola Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., and 
the two $1 packages, enough for 100 gallons 
of water, will be mailed, On delivery pay the 
postman only $1 and postage. If not delighted 
with the results in 10 days, notify the labora- 
tories and your money will be refunded in full. 
Don’t hesitate to accept this test offer, as it is 
fully guaranteed. 


SF The Dominant. 
Factor of Life 


13 Great Books for Only $1 


Here is the greatest collection of sex books 
ever written and now offered at a bargain price. 
The most important facts of life made plain. 
Learn the laws of sex and life by reading 
these books, which are written for young men 
and women, fathers and mothers. The titles: 


Manhood: The Facts of Life. 
Montaigne’s Essay on Love. 
How to Love. 

Eugenics Made Plain. 

What Every Girl Should Know. 
Case for Birth Control. 
Aspects of Birth Control: 
Moral and Medical. 

Debate on Birth Control. 
Emerson’s Essay on Love. 
Balzac’s Famous Stories of French Life. 
De Maupassant’s Short Stories. 

42 On the Threshold of Sex. 

13 Marriage: its Past, Present and Future. 


Thirteen interesting books in all. 64 to 128 
pages. Convenient pocket size. Now offered 
for limited time for only $1, Fo mgr Send 
dollar bill, money order or chee for $1 before 
this offer is withdrawn. Ask for “13 sex books.” 


HALDEMAN-JULIUS COMPANY 
Dept. DS4 GIRARD, KANS. 
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$3 Hour 

Carl P. King, of Kentucky, 
a machinist, says: ‘Since I 
received my outfit the time 
I’ve spent calling on cuSs- 
tomers has paid me $3.00 an 
hour profit,” 





$625 A Month 
Andrew B. Spencer, of Penn- 
Sylvania is an insurance man 
who: represents us in spare 
time. We paid him $625 
for one month’s spare time. 


Big Spare Time Profits 
Miss Mary McCoy, of Geor- 
gia, is a school teacher who 
uses her spare time as our 
representative. Her profit 
for one month was $232.39. 





$256 For One Month’s Spare 
Time 

F. E. Wright, South Carolina 

railroad man, finds the 

Comer Agency a great profit 

maker. $256.56 for one 


month’s leisure hours’ effort, 





e Biggest Opportunity 
of Your Life 












Will You Give Me a Chance 
To Pay You $48 a Week? 


I want to make you an offer whereby you can earn from 
$100 to $1000 a month, cash. And I am going to tell you 


how to get started immediately without waiting or delay. 


You can be your own boss. You can work 
just as many hours a day as you please. You 
can start when you want to and quit when 
you want to. You don’t need experience 
and you get your money in cash every day 
when you earn it. 


These Are Facts 


Does that sound too good to be true? If it 
does, then let me tell you what Carl Rowe 
did in a small town in New York State. 
Rowe was a baker earning $50 a week. He 
accepted my offer. He did. just what I am 
trying to get you to do. In his spare time 
he made as much as $800 a month. Then 
he quit his job as a baker and by spending 
all his time at this new work made from 
$900 to $1,200 a month. You can do every 
bit as well as he did. 


If that isn’t enough, then let me tell you 
about E. A. Sweet of Michigan. He was an 
electrical engineer and didn’t know any- 
thing about selling. In his first month’s 
spare time he earned $243. Inside of six 
months he was making between $800 and 
$1,200 a month. 


W. J. McCrary is another man I want to tell 
vou about. His regular job paid him $2.00 
a day, but this wonderful new work has 
enabled him to make $9,000 a year. 


Yes,and right this very minute you are being 
offered the same proposition that has made 
these men so successful. Do you want it? 


A Clean, High-Grade, 
Dignified Business 


Have you ever heard of Comer All-Weather 
Coats? They are advertised in all the lead- 
ing magazines. Think of a single coat that 
can be worn all year round. A good-look- 
ing, stylish coat that’s good for summer or 
winter—that keeps out wind, rain or snow, 
a coat that everybody should have, made of 
fine materials—for men, women and chil- 
dren, and sells for less than the price of an 
ordinary coat. 


Now, Comer Coats are not sold in stores. 
All our orders come through our own rep- 
resentatives. Within the next few months 
we will pay representatives more than three 
— thousand dollars for sending us 
orders. 





important Notice 
The Comer Manufacturing Company is the 
biggest business of its kind in the world. Every 
Statement is true. Every promise will be 
fulfiied and anyone writing to them is assured 
of honest, square treatment, 











And now I am offering you the chance to 
become our representative in your territory 
and get your share of that money. All you 
do is to take orders. We do the rest. We 
deliver. We collect and you get your money 
the same day you take the order. 

You can see how simple it is. We furnish 
you with a complete outfit and tell you how 
to get the business in your territory. We 
help you to get started. If you only send us 
two average orders a day, which you can 
get in an hour or so in the evening, you 
can make $48 a week and more. 


Maybe You Are Worth 
$1000 A Month 


Well, here is your chance to find out, fo: 
this is the same proposition that enabled 
George Garon to make a clear profit o! 
$40.00 in his first day’s work—the same 
proposition that gave R. W. Krieger $20.0) 
net profit in a half hour. It is the same op- 
portunity that gave A. B. Spencer $625 cash 
for one month’s spare time. 


I need 500 men and women, and I need 
them right away. If you mail the coupon al 
the bottom of this ad I will show you th 

easiest, quickest, simplest plan for making 
money that you ever heard of. If you ar 
interested in increasing your income fro: 

$100 to $1,000 a month and can devote a!! 
your time or only an hour or so a da) 
to my proposition, write your name down 
below, cut out the coupon and mail it to 
me at once. You take no risk, and this ma) 
be the one outstanding opportunity of your 
life to earn more money than you ev 

thought possible. 


Find Out NOW! 


Remember, it doesn’t cost you a penny. You 
don’t agree to anything, and you will have 
chance to go right out.and make big money. 
Do it. Don’t wait. Get full details. Ma 
the coupon now. 


C. E.COMER, The Comer Mfg. Co. 


Just Mail This NOW! 


oie te ee eee ee eee 2 
THE COMER MFG. CO., 
Dept. Y-226, Dayton, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without obli-. 
gation on my part, copy of your booklet and 
full details of your proposition. 
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